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TO  OUR  READERS.  1  show  the  bend  sinister  on  his  scutcheon.  He  lias 

a  good  Englisit  style  too,  and  evinces  himseli^  by  his  re> 
Oca  Readers  are  respectfully  informed,  that  in  con*  marks,  no- bad  scholar  of  his  great  commander  and  teacher 
sequence  of  Mr  Wiluasi  Tait,  Bookseller,  having  be-  in  the  art, of  war.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  he  has 
come  a  share-holder  in  the  Literanj  Journal,  the  work  ““ch  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  Peninsular 

will,  on  and  after  Saturday  the  5th  of  November,  be  ,  ,  •  •  .  .  . 

,  s  vj  •  4.  XT  rro  T>  •  »  ca  A.  i-<ieuteiiant  Moodie  has  presented  us  with  a  clever 

issued  under  his  auspices,  at  No.  78,  Princes  Street,  unsuccessful  attack  upon  ,Borgen»op-Zoom 

The  new  arrangements,  the  details  of  which  possess  no  1814— himself  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  fore- 

interest  for  the  public,  are  such  as,  it  is  confidently  be-  ground. 


lieved,  will,  if  possible,  give  to  the  Journal  increased  sta¬ 
bility,  and  a  new  impetus. 


Captain  Cooke  is  the  principal  performer — for  his  ad¬ 
ventures  fill  the  whole  of  the  first,  and  the  gi*eater  part  of 


In  thus  parting  from  a  publisher  whose  name  has  been  second  volume.  *  The  captain  is  a  good  man  and  a 

.associated  with  the  Edinburgh  TMerartj  Journal  from  the  soldier,  with; considerable  powers  of  description,  a 

.  .  .  ^ .  most  illogical  and  inconsequential  style  of  thinking,  and 

wtnwsAn#  4\r  td’o  AWc4Ark/>o  vara  .viaAai'Fii  llvv  AYvaKvvonA  dViA  _  _  *  '  -  _  " 


first  moment  of  its  existencej  we  cheerfully  embrace  the 
opportunity  afforded  us  of  bearing  willing  testimony,  not 


no  great  command,  of  his  mother  tongue.  He  is  conti¬ 
nually  informing  us,  that  he  is  about  to  communicate  a 


only  to  the  intellectual  worth  and  agreeable  manners,  but  good  joke,  which  in  the  end  proves  no  joke  at  all.  He 
to  the  unbending  integrity  and  correct  business  habits  of  relates  incidents,  the  point  and  bearing  of  which  no  mor- 
our  esteemed  friend,  Mr  John  Aitken.  We  can  truly  tal  can  discover.  And  yet,  by  his  pertinacity  in  narrii- 

say  of  him  that,  while  be  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Pub-  the  adventures  of  himself  and  comrades,  he  ^  add- 

,  .  ..  A*  r  .f  j  4.  xu  X*  X*  ed  considerably  to  our  knowledge  ot.the  stuff  of. which 

lisher  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  and  to  the  entire  satis-  .u  u  -a*  i  *  ^  j  i.  ir  j  j  • 

,  -  ,  ,  ,  ,  4.  rSritish  array  is  composed,  and  has  afforded  civilians, 

faction  of  our  talented  predecessor,  we  have  not  unfre-  who  have  never  stirred  from  our  peace-girt  isle,  additional 
quently  been  indebted  to  the  suggestions  of  his  excellent  insight  into  the  horrors  of  war.  We  cannot  better  con- 
judgment  and  refined  taste*  Nor  is  it  a  trifliiig  compli-  vey  to  our  readers  a  notion  of  the  impression  the^perusal 
ment  to  Mr  Aitken  to  say,  and  we  can  do  so  with  the  <^f  this  work  has  left  upon  our  mind,'^han  by  laying  be- 
most  perfect  sincerity,  that,  for  the  three  years  during  them  a  jumble  of  Its  pictures— ludicrous,  painful, 

which  the  Literary  Journal  has  existed,  its  Editors  have  pleading.  We  introduce  hiin  to  our  hero  during  a 

known  nothing  of  the  much-talked  of  “  Quarrels  of  ^ 

Authors  with  their  Publishers.”  '  .  “  evening,  while  reclining  on  the  parched  and 

---  ,  ,  -  sun-burnt  turf  at  the  tent  door,  our  milch-goat  nibbling 

We  take  leave  of  our  old  friend  with  the  wmst  particles  of  hard  biscuit  out  of  my  hand,  on  looking 

wishes  for  his  future  success  ;  and,  as  we  happen  to  know  around,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 

his  intentions,  we  venture  to  predict  that  his  name  will,  scenery  ;  the  axure-  sky  was  reddened  and  glowing  with 

erelong,  be  more  widely  known  in  another  capacity  than  &  variety  of  brilliant  tints,  reflected  from  the  glare  of  the 

it  has  yet  been  as  Editor  of  The  Cabinet,  and  Constable's  setting  sun,. whose  bright  rays  gilded  the  rugged  peaks 

Miscellany,  as  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Constable  and  "V**®  ‘""'f great  bulging  naountaiiis  which  every 
r  SI.  .  4.  Ai  »•  »  f  y  .A  -r  »  where  inclosed  us.  A  long  line  of  grey -coated  hrench 

Co.,  or  as  publisher  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  sentinels  lined  the  opposite  ridgej  and  one  of  their  bands 

"  .  . .  '  was  playing  a  lively  French  air.  In  the  valley  below 

LITERARY  CRITICISM.  us,  the  little  active  Basque  boys  and  girls  were  pelting  each 

- _  other  with  apples,  between  the  hostile  armies, ’while  the 

Memoirs  of  the  Late  War comprising  the  Personal  Nar-  half-starved  Spanish  8oldiers,'who  dawd 

rativeof  Captain  Cooke,  of  the  43d;  the  History  of  the  the  truit,  pretending  to  enjoy  the  8|wrt,  but  m 

Campaign  of  1809  in  Portugal,  by  the  Earl  of  Mun-  ^“’“7  "P  “PP*®"'  carefully  deposit- 

ster;  and  the  Campaign  of  1814  in  Holland,  by  Lieu-  them  i a  their  small  forage  bags.  In  the  background 

tenant  T.  W.  D.  Moodie,  H  P.  2Ut.  Two  volumes  “”**,?<*  ""f  employed  in  injmding 

12mo.  Pp.  321,  314.  London.  Colburo  and  »  ® 

BenUey.  Edinburgh:  Bell  and  Bradfute.  1831.  1  affection  towards  hU  animals,  which  were  tM 

round  a  stake,  feeding,  with  ears  torned  back, 'on  soma 
Tbe  Late  Wat — what  late  war?  The  term  is  now  fresh  heads  of 'Indian  corn.  In  the  iineanwblle,  my 
inapplicable ;  but  we  will  not  quarrel  about  words,  messmate  was  conversing  with,  and  drawing  a  caricature 

The  chief  attraction  of  these  volumes  for  the  lounging,  of,  a  dowdy  woman  (from  the  Asturias),  loaded  with  an 
leering  class  of  readers — who' seek  nothing  more  in  a  oblong  basket  of  "fresh  iiutter,  with  her  arms  akimbo,  and 
oook  than  a  screen  for  their  closed  eyes,  to  prevent  the  her  nut-brown  knuckles  resting  on  hip«’ which  supported 
world  from  seeing  how  they  dose  away  their. forenoon —  no  less  than  four  short  coarse  woollen  petticoats;  from 
will  consist  in  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Munster  emhla-  underneath  these  branched  out  a  pair i of  straddling  legs, 
zoned  on  the  titlepage.  His  lordship  is,  it  is  true,  a  of  enormous  circumference,  the  feet  being  wrapped  in 
•  auk,  gallant,  bigli-spirlted  scion  of  royaltVi  although  -  hrown  hairy  skins,  hy  way  of  sandals.** 


k 
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We  next  thrust  our  reader  into  one  of  the  most  sicken-  ing  from  fatigue,  sore  feet,  and  want  of  Avater  ;  tlicn 
ing  scenes  of  the  war  :  crowding  into  the  battle,  covered  with  dust,  and  umler  a 

“  The  rain  now  fell  in  toiTenti  for  flays  together,  and  scorching  sun,  they  had  received  severe  wounds,  and  were 

thoi^saq^of  British  and  l^rtuguQse  soldiers  (now  crowd-  finally  dragged,  ^pr  ca-rried  on  rudely-cpnstructed  hearers 
ing  the  churches  Avhich  had  been  converted  into  hospitals)  from  the  scene  of  action,  during  excruciating  torture,  and 
were  dying  by  hundreds,  of  fever  produced  by  the  sickly  ultimately  left  to  perish  by  the  side  of  the  roads,  or  on 
season.  The  excruciating  torments,  suffering,  and  priA^a-  stuhhlc  land,  Avith  their  parched  tongues  cleaving  to  tin* 
tions  of  the  common  soldiers  Avere  such,  that  an  adequate  roof  of  their  mouths,  and  (to  complete  their  miseries)  ])e- 
dcscription  is  impQssible,~xnany  of  them  lingering  in  fore  breathing  their  last  sigh,  to  behold,  Avith  glazed  and 
raging  fevers,  stretched  out  on  the  pavement,  the  straAv  half-closed  eyes,  the  uplifted  hand  of  a  Si»anish  assassin, 
that  had  been  placed  for  their  comfort  having  Avorked  armed  Avith  a  knife,  to  put  an  end  to  their  existence, 
from  under  them  during  their  agonies,  Avhile  hundreds  These  dreadful  fates  aAvaited  the  defeated  Frencli  sol- 
of  flies  settled  on  and  blackened  their  dying  faces  :  and  ;  diers  in  Spain;  it  Avas  impossible  to  gaze  on  the  miiti- 
so  stationary  did  these  tormentors  become,  that  those  lated  bodies  of  these  our  enemies,  Avithout  fecdiiigs  of  deep 
who  still  maintained  sufficient  poAver  AA'ere  obliged  to  tear  commiseration  for  our  fellow-creatures,  Avdio,  a  day  nr 
them  from  off  their  faces,  and  squeeze  them  to  death  in  two  previously,  had  been  alive,  like  ourselves,  and  per- 
their  hands.  Cars,  piled  up  and  loaded  Avith  the  re-  haps  the  admiration  of  their  comrades.” 
mains  of  these  unfortunate  victims  to  disease,  daily  passed  The  reader  Avill  please  to  leave  this  charnel-house,  and 
through  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  pitching  their  folloAV  us  to  the  ball. 

bodies. into  some  hole  by  way  of  interment.  The  medical  “  The  division  bivouacked  round  the  town  ;  and  the 

officers  Avere  overpoAvered  by  the  numbers  of  sick,  and  next  morning  Ave  moved  about  two  leagues  in  .advance, 
also  fell  ill  themselves,  so  that  it  was  a  tot.al  impossibility,  and  rather  to  the  left,  Avhere  an  interchange  of  shots  took 
notAvithstanding  their  strenuous  efforts,  to  surmount  all  place  between  the  left  of  our  army  and  the  enemy,  near 
difficulties,  and  to  pay  that  attention  to  all  that  could  polios,  Avho  had  no  idea  of  permitting  us  to  cross  the 
have  been  Avished.  The  very  hospital  orderlies  Avere  ex-  Douro  at  that  time,  as  the  French  marshal  wished  to 
hausted  by  attending,  burying,  and  clearing  away  the  maintain  his  line  on  that  riA^er  for  the  base  of  his  future 
dead.  These  scenes  of  misery  cannot  be  fancied  :  the  operations.  We  then  returned,  and  took  up  our  quar- 
sick  pouring  into  the  town,  lining  the  streets,  and  filling  tors  in  llueda.  Pay  was  issued,  all  of  Avhich  Ave  spent 
every  house,  set  at  nought  all  theoretical  conception.”  in  gayeties  and  iced  ivhies.  The  inhabitants  had  all  re- 
Yet  amid, scenes  like  these,  and  suffering  themselves  turned  to  their  dwellings.  The  mayor  Avas  informed 
from  privation,  did  our  officers  manage  to  forget  for  a  that  the  officers  Avould  give  a  ball ;  AA^hen  he  procured 
moment  the  sad  realities  by  Avhich  they  Avere  surrounded,  Senoritafi,  .according  to  custom.  It  Av.as  extremely  plea- 
'amid.the  glare  of  theatrical  representations.  sant,  Avith  waltzing,  and  all  the  fascinating  m.azesof  the 

“  The  long  expected  night  of  performance  having  .ar-  Spanish  country-dance  in  perfection.  The  IM.arquis  of 
•rived,  Avritten  bills  of  the  play  having  been  distributed  Worcester,  and  others  of  the  Earl  of  Wellington’s  staff, 
throughout  the  village,  (which  w.as  filled  like  a  beehive  .attended.” 
with  officers,  Avho  had  come  from  a  considerable  distance  Now  for  a  battle  : 

from  other  divisions  of  the  army,  Avith  flowing  c.amlet-  ‘‘  At  eleven  o’clock,  the  Spaniards  moved  forward, 

cloaks,  and  mounted  on  boricos,  mules,  and  r.agged-m.ain-  single-handed,  to  attack  the  heights  of  La  Pugade,  under 
•ed  stallions,)  and  tickets  being  issued  for  pit  and  boxes,  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  grape-shot,  Avhich  thinned 
we  moved,  in  Bacchanalian  groups,  towards  el  TeatrOy  their  ranks,  and  galled  them  sadly.  Tlie  ground  was 
-(or  chapel.)  It  Avas  crammed  to  excess,  as  Ave  had  not  fallow,  of  a  gentle  ascent,  without  hedges  or  trees,  so  that 
.forgotten  to  reserve  some  room  for  los  soldados.  The  every  shot  told  Avith  a  fat.al  precision.  Notwithstanding 
.curtain  no  sooner  drew  up,  than  the  Avonder  of  the  Mu-  this,  they  closed,  and  kept  onwards.  The  French  posi- 
chachns  kneAv  no  hounds,  and  they  became  so  loquacious  tion  was  a  blaze  of  flashing  cannon  and  sparkling  inus- 
in  admiration  of  the  scenery  and  dresses,  and  in  disputing  ketry,  and  the  iron  balls  Avere  cutting  through  the  fallow 
among  themselves  which  wixs  cl  Princlpr,  and  Avhich  the  ground,  tearing  up  the  earth,  and  bounding  Avantonly 
various  characters  the  officers  Avere  to  per.sonify,  th.it  it  through  the  country.  The  fatal  moment  had  .arrived: 
Avas  a  considerable  time  before  they  could  be  so  far  tr.an-  the  Spani.ards  could  do  no  more  :  the  shouting  of  the 
€|uillizcd  as  to  permit  the  performance  to  proceed,  Avhich,  French  army  AA'as  daggers  to  their  hearts,  and  thunder 
however,  went  off  with  great  eclat.  ‘  Poins,  and  be  hang-  to  their  Ccars  ;  and  Avlien  Avithin  fifty  y.ards  of  crowning 
.ed.*  Alas!  no.  Poor  Poins  Avas  badly  Avounded,  and  all  their  hopes,  doAvn  Avent  the  head  of  their  column,  as 
blown  up  a  few  days  after  !”  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  swalloAved  them  up.  A  ileep 

We  have  seen  the  dying  amid  their  festering  agon  les— —  I  hollow  road  ran  parallel  Avith  the  enemy’s  Avoi’ks,  into 
:  let  us  noAV  turn  to  contempkate  the  dead.  Avhich  the  affrighted  column  croAvded.  Terrible  shelter  ! 

•  **  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2Uh  of  July,  avc  passed  for  at  this’  time  the  enemy  spr.ang  over  their  intrenck- 

Pena-Aranda,  from  whence  the  inh<abitants  sallied  out,  ments,  and  stood  over  their  victims,  pouring  down  tbe 
loaded  Avith  bread,  Avine,  and  liquors,  and  rent  the  air  bullets  on  their  devoted  heads  with  fatal  precision,  so  thitt 
with  their  acclamations  in  praise  of  the  glorious  victory  two  thousand  of  them  fell  a  prey  to  the  advers.ary,  Avitli- 
that  we  had  Avon  over  the  French  ;  and  ca’cii  the  little  out  destroying  hardly  any  of  their  opponents  ;  and,  as  it 
boys  straddled  out  their  legs  and  bent  forward  their  heads  in  anticipation  of  such  a  result,  tbe  enemy  had  constriict- 
iii  derision  of  tlie  enemy’s  soldiers,  to  represent  to  us  to  ed  a  battery  of  heavy  calibre  at  the  bridge  of  ^^lontanban, 
what  a  state  of  distress  and  exhaustion  they  Avere  reduced.-  Avhich  raked  the  road,  and  ploughed  up  the  heaps  of  the 
As  we  passed  onAvards,  numerous  objects  of  commisera-  living  and  the  dead— the  former  crawling  under  the  lat- 
tion,  lying- by  the  side  of  the  road,  reminded  us  of  the  ter,  to  screen  themselves  for  a  few  short  moments  from 
.  miseries  of  Avar  in  all  its  horrors  :  many  of  the  French  the  merciless  cft'ects  of  the  enemy’s  projectiles. 

soldiers  lay  dead,  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  .  “The  rear  of  the  Spaniards  noAV  closed  up,  and,  stretch- 

sun,  which  had  so  blistered  their  faces,  and  swelled  their  ing  their  necks  over  the  brink  of  the  fatal  gulf,  they 
bodies,  that  they  scarcely  represented  human  forms,  and  I  turned  about  and  fled  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  ami  l 
looked  more  like  some  huge  and  horrible  monsters,  of  gi-  j  the  volume  .and  dense  clouds  of  rolling  smoke  majestically 
gaiitic  dimensions,  than  any  thing  else.  It  is  impossible  i  flo.ating  in  the  air,  .as  if  to  Veil  from  the  enemy  the  great 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  such  spectacles,  or  of  the  extent  of  their  triumph. 

.  sensations  they  must  have  endured  during  their  last  ago-  “  As  soon  as  the  fiigitiv’es  could  be  scraped  together  in 
.  nies.  These,  now  inanimate,  objects  had  inarched  over  a  lump,  they  once  again  moved  forward  to  make  a  secoin 
sandy  plains,  without  a  tree  to  shelter  them,  Avhile  suffer-  |  attack,  led  on  by  a  group  of  Spanish  officers,  on  foot,  am 
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on  horseback.  The  shot  levelled  them  to  the  earth, 
without  any  chance  of  success :  the  disorganized  column 
once  more  stood  in  a  mass  on  the  bank  of  the  fatal  hol¬ 
low  road,  by  this  means  bringing  all  the  enemy’s  fire  to 
a  focus  ;  but  at  the  sight  of  the  mangled  bodies  of  their 
dying  comrades,  their  last  sparks  of  courage  forsook 
them,  and  they  fled  from  the  field,  heedless  of  the  exhort¬ 
ations  of  many  of  their  officers,  who  showed  an  example 
worthy  of  their  ancient  renown.  The  French  again 
bounded  over  their  intrenchments,  and  at  full  run  came 
round  the  left  flank  of  the  disconcerted  Spaniards,  (at  a 
point  where  the  road  was  not  so  deep,)  and  plied  them 
with  more  bullets,  nor  ceased  to  follow  them,  until  they 
were  stopped  by  the  fire  of  a  brigade  of  guns,  (supported 
by  a  regiment  of  English  heavy  dragoons,)  and  attacked 
on  their  left  flank  by  the  rifle  corps,  supported  hy  our 
brigade.  This  movement  prevented  them  from  cutting 
asunder  and  separating  the  two  wings  of  our  army.” 

Amid  this  strange  assortment  of  suffering  and  levity, 
it  is  pleasing  to  meet  with  such  an  incident  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

‘‘  As  soon  as  the  second  brigade  came  up,  we  again  : 
ascended  the  heights  of  Santa  Barbara,  where  we  found 
a  French  corporal,  with  a  broken  leg,  his  head  resting  on 
a  hairy  knapsack,  and  supported  in  the  arms  of  a  com¬ 
rade,  who  generously  remained  behind  to  protect  the  life 
of  his  friend  from  the  cuchillo  of  the  Spaniards.  As  soon 
as  he  had  delivered  him  to  the  care  of  the  English  sol¬ 
diers,  he  embraced  the  corporal,  saying,  ‘  Au  revoir,  bon 
camarade  Anglais  and,  throwing  his  musket  over  his 
shoulder,  with  the  but-end  en  Vair,  he  descended  the 
mountain,  to  rejoin  the  French  army  on  the  opposite 
range  of  heights.  Of  course,  no  one  offered  to  molest 
this  simple  soldaty  who  easily  effected  his  escape.” 

And  this  is  war  !  Beautiful  war !  This  compound  of 
murder,  pillage,  and  revelry,  where  human  fortitude  and  | 
intellect  display  themselves  in  their  pride  and  power — 
where  the  warmest  feelings  of  the  heart,  the  most  gene¬ 
rous  self-devotion,  sweep  across  our  fevered  brow  like 
the  balmy  gales  of  spring — and  where  the  most  fiend¬ 
like  passions  of  the  heart  are  let  loose  and  cheered  to  the 
havoc  !  It  is  the  very  drunkenness  of  society.  It  is  a 
school  for  the  moralist — a  glorious  theme  for  the  painter 
and  poet — but  long  may  it  be  our  lot  to  gaze  on  it  at  dis¬ 
tance  only  !  May  our  blue  waters  be  a  magic  circle,  o’er 
which  the  war- fiend  cannot  leap  !  Peace  be  within  our 
walls— prosperity  within  our  palaces!  May  our  nobles 
learn  to  know  better  that  people  upon  which  they  look 
with  jealous  distrust !  May  our  land  remain,  amid  the 
convulsions  of  surrounding  nations,  the  asylum  of  liberty, 
opulent  content,  and  cheerful  industry  I 

ANNUALS. 

The  Humourist ;  a  Companion  for  the  Christmas  Fireside, 
By  W.  H.  Harrison.  Embellished  by  Eighty  En¬ 
gravings,  designed  and  executed  by  \V.  K.  Brooke. 
London :  li,  Ackermann.  1832.  Edinburgh :  J. 
Boyd. 

ForgeUMe-Not ;  a  Christmasy  New  Year\^y  and  Birth- 
day  Presenty  for  1832.  Edited  by  Frederic  Shoberl. 
London  :  li.  Ackermann.  Edinburgh  :  J.  Boyd. 
Ackermann^ s  Juvenile  Forget-Me^Noty  for  1832.  Edited 
by  Frederic  Shoberl.  London ;  R.  Ackermann.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  J.  Boyd. 

Taschenbuch  fur  das  Jahr  1832,  der  Liehe  und  Freund- 
schaft  gewidmeU  Herausgegeben  von  Dr  St  Schiitze. 
(Pocketbook  for  1832,  dedicated  to  Friendship  and 
Love.  Edited  by  Dr  St  Schiitze. )  Frankfurt  a  M.  : 
Oilmans.  Glasgow  :  John  Reid  and  Co. 

Penelope ;  Taschenbuch  fur  das  Jahr  1832.  Ilcrausge- 
geben  von  Theodor  Hell.  (Penelope;  a  Pocketbook  for 
1832.  Edited  by  Theodor  Hell.)  Leipzig;  J.  C. 
Hinrich.  Glasgow;  John  Reid  and  Co. 

1  HE  Annuals  to  which  we  last  week  directed  the  at¬ 


tention  of  our  readers,  ivere  of  a  staid  and  demure  cha¬ 
racter — gentle  and  lady-like  in  their  demeanour.  The 
honest  gentleman  for  whom  we  at  present  claim  their 
first  glance  of  favour,  is  rough,  sturdy,  honest,  and  full 
of  glee — a  true  John  Bull.  While  his  fair  predecessors 
take  their  place  in  the  snug  hack  drawingroom,  heated  by 
a  patent  register  grate,  adorned  with  rose-w'ood  tables 
covered  with  the  best  engravings  and  the  newest  music, 
set  round  with  sofas  .and  chairs  clad  in  d.amask  and  satin, 
rendered  yet  more  cherishingly  warm  by  .ankle-deep  glow¬ 
ing  Turkey  c.arpets,  and  huge  depending  crimson  window 
curtains,  the  “  Humourist”  takes  his  place  alike  by  the 
Christmas  fireside  of  the  pe.asant  and  the  peer.  His 
manly,  unobtrusive  spirit  is  at  his  ease  with  the  Latter — 
his  w.arm  heart  overflows  towards  the  former.  He  is  the 
delight  of  little  boys,  to  whom  he  unfolds  his  rich  tre.a- 
sure  of  grotesque  designs,  .and  age  listens  with  placid 
smiles  to  his  jokes.  His  g.arments  are  aptly  expressive  of 
his  character — a  rough  unglaring  green.  They  remind 
us  of  russet-coated  apples,  always  richer  and  sweeter  than 
their  fairer  and  smoother  brethren~the  delight  of  horti- 
cultur.al  shows,  and  the  abomination  of  every  judicious 
p.alate.  Come  forward,  IMr  Humourist,  and  tip  us  .a 
touch  of  your  quality,  in  one  of  your  side-shaking  songs. 

THE  FALSE  ONE. 

A  Modern  Sappho's  Jjamenf. 

And  is  it  true  that  thou  art  false  ? 

And  false  th.at  thou  art  true  ? 

And  am  I  doom’d  to  prove  the  fate 
The  Lesbian  d.amsel  knew  ? 

Yes  1  far  away,  for  good  and  aye, 

My  faithless  lover ’s  gone  ; 

And  I  am  left,  of  hope  bereft, 

And  falsehood’s  name  is  ,lohn  ! 

‘‘  I  trusted  to  thy  traitor  kiss — 

How  fondly  love  beguiles! 

The  warm  impression  on  my  lij)s 
Did  coin  them  into  smiles. 

From  others’  sighs  and  ardent  e5a\s. 

In  listless  scorn,  I  turn’d, 

And  m.any  a  youth  of  matchless  truth 
For  thy  dear  sake  1  spurn’d. 

“  ’Twas  but  last  night,  a  love-sick  wight 
Advanced  his  bold  pretension, 

Which  I  declined — like  gj’adiis,  since 
It  was  the  fourth  declension. 

A  prey  to  care,  I  ne’er  shall  wear 
13ride  favours  white  .as  snow, 

Denied  the  lot  to  tie  the  knot 
Of  true-love  with  a  beau. 

Alas  I  I  cannot  struggle  long 
Against  a  grief  so  keen, 

I'or,  day  by  day,  I  waste  away, 

And  grow  more  lank  and  lean 
3'han  erst  was  valiant  D.algetty 
Reduced  to  half  a  ration, 

Vv’hose  belt  fell  down  unto  his  heels 
From  sheer  extenuation. 

Though  FUiT  on  my  tombstone  Death, 

With  his  keen  dart,  sh.all  chisel. 

And  through  the  long-grtiss  on  my  grave 
The  wind  my  dirge  shall  whistle; 

^fy  story  shall  live  after  me. 

And  be  remember’d  long, 

I’or  tuneful  bards,  with  Attic  salt, 

Shall  pickle  it  in  song. 

‘‘  And  children  that  are  yet  unborn, 

When  they  shall  hear  my  tale, 

Shall  lay  aside  their  giiigerbi‘ea/1,  . 

Aly  sorrows  to  bewail ; 
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And  Pity,  while  they  think  upon 
My  early  blighted  hope, 

Shall  wash  their  little  cheeks  with  tears. 

And  save  a  world  of  soap. 

“  But  thy  false  heart  for  this  shall  smart. 

And  O  !  that  envied  pillow 
Thy  faithlessness  forbids  me  share. 

Shall  be  like  ocean's  billow, 

On  which  thy  head  shall  nightly  toss, 

And  thou  shalt  seek  in  vain 
To  drown,  in  sleep’s  forgetfulness, 

Thoughts  that  will  haunt  thy  brain. 

“  Nor  peace  nor  rest  shall  soothe  thy  breast, 

'  For,  shouldst  thou  haply  dose, 

Foul  Incubus  shall  dance  thereon, 

To  the  bagpipe  of  thy  nose  ; 

Whilst  round  thy  bed,  in  visions  dread. 

Shall  gather  goblin  faces, 

And  imps  of  all  degrees  and  shapes 
Shall  scare  thee  with  grimaces. 

I  V 

**  Such  hideous  sights  shall  haunt  thy  nights, 

Save  when  the  startling  scream 
Of  night-birds  foul,  the  bat  and  owl. 

Shall  chase  thy  feverish  dream. 

No  moonlight  sweet  thine  eye  shall  greet, 

But  thou  shalt  wake  to  see  i 

The  raven’s  wing  its  shadow  fling 
’Twixt  all  that’s  bright  and  thee  !” 

The  tales,  songs,  and  engravings  of  the  “  Humourist,” 
afford  a  rich  treat  to  the  lovers  of  fun.  The  book  shall 
he  carefully  treasured  up  till  our  little  ones  return  on  the 
Christmas  holidays  from  distant  Greenlaw,  on  the  banks 
of  our  beloved  Solway,  where,  under  the  paternal  charge  | 
of  that  worthiest  of  Quakers  and  Cumberland  statesmen, 

J—  S - ,  they  are  ripening  into  sturdy,  orderly,  and 

intelligent  Englishmen.  What  guffaws  will  shake  our  j 
roof  during  the  long  winter  evenings  ! 

Acker mann’s  “  Forget-Me-Not,”  in  its  garb  of  crim-  I 
son  and  gold,  always  reminds  us  of  poor  Goldsmith  in  ' 
his  peach-blossom  coat.  We  can  scarcely  say  that  all  its  j 
contents  are  worthy  of  Goldie,  although  a  kindred  spirit 
certainly  is  there,  in  female  form — the  gentle,  happy,  j 
delightful  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  There  is  also  an 
authentic  account  of  the  adventure  which  I'.Iiss  Caroline 
Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  left  enveloped  in  mystery,  by 
Richard  Thomson,  Then  there  is  a  wild  and  beautiful 
story  of  Hindostanee  love,  hatred,  and  superstition,  from  j 
the  dashing  author  of  the  **  Knzilbash,”  and  a  Back-  j 
woods’  tale  from  Colonel  Stone  of  New  York,  and  poetry  I 
from  many  old  friends  and  favourites— among  the  rest, 
Letitia  Landon  and  James  Hogg.  Among  the  engra-  I 
vings,  our  favourites  are,  “  The  Stage-struck  Hero,” 
from  a  painting  by  W\  Kidd,  and  “  Mayence,”  from  a 
drawing  by  Prout.  Of  all  the  contributors,  however,  > 
T)r  Bowring  is  the  man  who  most  astonishes  us.  The  fa-  i 
vourite  scholar  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  the  most  inde-  I 
fatigable  twister  of  the  King’s  English  into  b.allads  and  ; 
cramp  roundelays  of  the  day,  in  one  and  the  same  per¬ 
son  !  This  is  more  than  our  philosophy  dreamed  of.  The 
mind  that  pores  with  pleasure  on  the  “  book  of  fallacies,” 
turning  to  bathe  itself  in  morning’s  dews,  and  smell  nose¬ 
gays,  and  sing  its  happiness  !  It  is  inconceivable.  Here 
is  a  stave  of  the  doctor  ; 

MORNING  SONG. 

JBy  Dr  Bowring. 

Sweet  sounds  of  morning  mingle, 

The  pattering  of  the  rain. 

The  bell’d  sheep’s  broken  tingle, 

The  sparrow’s  humble  strain, 

The  skylark’s  proud  endeavour 
The  clouds  of  heaven  among, 


The  music  of  the  river— 

O  blend  them  all  in  song ! 

“  Sweet  sights  of  nature  gather 
In  one  delicious  dream, 

The  hill,  the  glen,  the  heather. 

The  streamlet  and  the  stream  ! 

Woods  whence  the  wild  fowl  sallies, 

The  flower-concealing  glade. 

The  green,  the  grassy  valleys, 

That  seem  for  angels  made ! 

“  Snatch,  snatch  them  in  their  fleetness, 

The  charm  w’ill  soon  be  gone ; 

Enjoy  them  in  their  sweetness. 

For  bitterness  comes  on. 

Time,  soon  by  death  attended, 

W^ill  darken  every  brow. 

And  every  strain  be  ended. 

As  mine  is  ended  now,” 

To  “  Ackermarin’s  Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not,”  we  have 
only  one  objection.  Some  of  the  contributors  have  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  expression  of  trains  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  it  is  impossible  for  children  to  understand  or  sym¬ 
pathize  with.  These  younkers  cannot  fancy  the  emotions 
with  which  we  look  to  the  time  when  we  Avere  what 
they  now  are,  and  it  would  be  evil  augury  for  them  if 
they  could.  This  objection,  however,  applies  to  a  very 
few  of  the  contributions  in  this  nice  little  volume.  The 
rest  are  all  calculated  to  interest  the  juvenile  mind, — the 
morals  they  inculcate  are  good,— the  book  itself  is  hand¬ 
some, — and  the  illustrations  elegant.  The  following 
stanzas  by  IMiss  Jewsbury,  though  scarcely  calculated  for 
the  meridian  of  the  nursery,  are  eminently  pleasing : 

THE  SLEEPING  FOREST-CHILD. 

ON  A  PAINTING  BY  R.  ROTH  WELL,  ESQ. 

The  morn  is  waking  in  the  woods, 

The  birds  are  glancing  by, 

And  there  are  flowers  where  late  were  buds — 
Young  sleeper,  ope  thine  eye ; 

The  dark  tree-tops  wave  gallantly 
Against  a  pearly  sky. 

The  leaves  are  twinkling  pleasantly— 

Young  sleeper,  ope  thine  eye. 

The  dews  are  drying  fast  away. 

The  diamonds  of  the  dawn  ; 

From  covert  now,  for  food  or  play. 

Steals  out  the  dark-eyed  fawn  ; 

The  bee  is  gone  forth  murmuringly, 

The  rill  flows  through  the  lawn 
In  silver-sounding  revelry — 

O  why  is  thine  withdrawn  ? 

Thy  laugh  would  drown  the  streamlet’s  voice. 
Thy  step  outspeed  its  bound. 

Thy  glee,  a  thing  of  heart  and  choice, 

Would  scatter  glee  around  ; 

I  know  there’s  music  in  the  skv. 

Bright  blossoms  on  the  ground, 

Yet,  yet,  young  sleeper,  ope  thine  eye, 

For  more  in  thee  is  found. 

“  Thy  cheek  is  glowing  on  the  grass 
In  deep,  exotic  bloom, 

And  thou  might’st  seem,  to  all  that  pass 
Through  the  green  forest  gloom, 

A  sunbeam  stolen  from  on  high, 

And,  by  a  summer  doom. 

Made  in  a  human  form  to  lie 
There,  in  that  fragrant  tomb  ! 

Yet  ope  thine  eye ;  and  be  a  thing 
Of  life  not  yet  beguiled, 

Sweeter  than  poetry  may  sing, 

An  infant  undeMied  ! 
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Awake — and  let  me  wreathe  thy  hair. 

Wild  flower,  with  flowers  as  wild ; 

Be  to  the  bosom  old  with  care, 

A  simple,  happy  child  !** 

We  have  also  been  much  pleased  with  some  simple 
verses  by  the  Bard  of  Ettrick,  illustrative  of  an  engraving 
representing  a  shepherd  boy  teaching  his  sister  to  play 
upon  his  flute— the  best  picture  in  the  volume.  It  is 
delightful  to  hear  the  patriarch  of  Yarrow  accommoda¬ 
ting  himself  to  the  tastes  and  thoughts  of  childhood. 
Blessings  on  his  frosty  pow ! 

THE  SHEPHERD  BOY’s  SONG. 

**  Play  up,  my  love,  my  darling  Sue  ! 

That  strain  was  rather  mair  than  common  : 

The  lambies  darena  chump  nor  chew. 

For  listening  to  my  little  woman. 

An*  see  how  Bawtie’s  brockit  crown 
Is  gee’d  up  to  the  cope  o’  heaven  ! 

He  thinks  the  fairies  are  come  down 
Our  wilder’d  coirei  to  enliven. 

**  Play  up,  my  love  !  That  pipe,  I  vow, 

Is  mellower  than  I  e’er  could  trow  it ; 

It  never  play’d  sae  sweet  till  now, 

Wi*  the  sweet  breath  that  passes  through  it# 

Strike  A  and  B,  then  half  the  C, 

And  then  a  minim  soft  an’  evenly ; 

But,  oh  !  ’tis  a’  the  same  to  me — 

If  there’s  a  tone,  the  music’s  heavenly. 

“  Music  has  power  to  still  the  waves — 

To  break  the  cloud  an’  bend  the  willow— 

To  wake  the  dead  out  o’  their  graves. 

An’  bang  frae  ’neath  the  stormy  billow — 

To  make  the  fays  o’  glen  and  grove 
Skip  wildly  o’er  their  velvet  flooring ; 

But  when  it  pours  from  lips  we  love, 

Oh  !  ’tis  sae  sweet,  ’tis  past  enduring  !” 

It  has  become  so  fashionable  to  be  fond  of  German 
literature,  that  we  doubt  not  to  receive  thanks  for  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  notice  of  our  learned  readers  the  two  An¬ 
nuals  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhine,  whose  titles  we 
have  transcribed  above.  Penelope  is  one  of  the  best 
esteemed  in  Germany,  and  is  edited  by  the  conductor  of 
a  fashionable  literary  journal.  His  name  tempts  one 
irresistibly  to  a  bad  pun— strange  that  the  ladies  of  Ger¬ 
many  should  receive  so  much  of  their  amusement  and 
instruction  from  Hell!  This  clearly  accounts  for  the 
national  taste  for  Diablerie,  The  engravings  in  the 
Annual  are  above  par.  The  frontispiece,  entitled  Ra- 
phaela — is  a  highly-flnished  portrait  of  a  beautiful  wo¬ 
man.  The  principal  literary  contribution  is  a  spirited 
historical  romance,  entitled  VV'at  Tyler.  Dr  Schiitze’s 
publication  is  a  remarkably  neat  little  pocket  volume, 
containing  three  tales,  which  will  be  found  delightful  by 
the  lovers  of  German  romance,  and  some  respectable 
poetry. 


The  Bravo,  A  Venetian  Story,  By  the  Author  of  the 
“  Pilot,”  In  three  volumes.  London  ;  Colburn  and 
Bentley.  Edinburgh:  Bell  and  Bradfute.  1831. 

Is  “  Abellino,  the  Bravo  of  Venice,”  forgotten  ?  How 
does  Mr  Cooper’s  “  Bravo”  stand  comparison  with  him  ? 
Not  so  well  as  we  could  have  wished,  but  better  than  we 
could  have  expected. 

Who  the  author  of  “  Abellino”  was,  we  have  long  for¬ 
gotten.  He  was  a  thorough-bred  bantling  of  the  Mi¬ 
nerva  Press.  Ignorance  and  bad  taste  sparkled  in  every 
line.  Yet  there  was  fire,  and  mystery,  and  incident,  and 
something  very  like  character, — and  last  and  best  of  all, 
the  book  was  of  a  moderate  length.  To  use  a  Johnsonian 
period— we  read  it  with  pleasure,  and  we  closed  it  with 
regret.” 


Now  turn  we  to  Mr  Cooper.  He  is  a  philosophical 
and  scientifle  artist.  He  makes  himself  master  of  his 
materials,  and  works  them  up  according  to  the  rules  of 
art.  He  knows  that  mystery  and  rapid  transition  lead 
on  the  pleased  attention — that  a  strong  picture  of  cold¬ 
blooded  oppression  awakes  a  self-gratulating  glow  of  in¬ 
dignation — that  love-pantings  melt  the  sympathetic  soul 
— that  stern  resolve  impresses  with  admiration — that 
sketches  of  the  beauties  of  inanimate  nature  blend  with 
and  heighten  all  these  mingling  emotions.  Fore-armed 
with  this  knowledge,  he  has  stretched  his  canvass,  and 
spread  his  colours  with  due  attention  to  harmony  and 
composition.  He  has  heightened  the  tones  by  a  patent 
varnish  of  political  allusion  and  reflection.  In  short, 
“  The  Bravo”  is  a  work  which  impresses  us  with  respect 
for  the  author,  and  ought  to  be  good — but  is  not.  We 
have  discovered  the  limits  of  Mr  Cooper’s  sphere,  and  he 
must  keep  within  it.  The  ocean-child  must  back  to  the 
sea.  Like  his  own  Tom  Coffin,  he  cannot  keep  his  feet 
upon  land. 

To  unravel  “the  mystery  of  this  wonderful  history,” 
within  our  short  limits,  is  out  of  the  question,  and  would, 
moreover,  be  unfair,  both  to  the  circulating  library  and 
its  subscribers — depriving  the  one  of  pence,  the  others  of 
the  pleasure  of  a  long  drawn  suspense.  Here,  however, 
is  a  specimen — after  the  fashion  of  the  blockhead  who 
carried  about  a  brick  from  the  w^all  of  his  house  in  his 
pocket,  to  show  to  intending  purchasers.  Antonio — an 
old  fisherman— has  been  somewhat  free  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  patricians;  “he  must  be  cared  for.”  An  im¬ 
maculate  Bravo — a  stale  character — hastes  to  the  fishing- 
ground  to  apprize  him  of  his  danger.  They  are  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  approach  of  the  state-barge,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  scene  ensues : — 

[  “  ‘  Yon  boat  approaches  fast !  1  little  like  its  air  and 

1  movements.’ 

j  “  ‘  They  are  not  fishermen,  truly,  for  there  are  many 
i  oars,  and  a  canopy  !  ’ 

“  Mt  is  a  gondola  of  the  state  !’  exclaimed  Jacopo, 
rising  and  stepping  into  his  own  boat,  which  he  cast 
loose  from  that  of  his  companion,  when  he  stood  in  evi¬ 
dent  doubt  as  to  his  future  proceedings.  ‘  Antonio,  we 
should  do  well  to  row  away.’ 

“  ‘  Thy  fears  are  natural,’  said  the  unmoved  fisher¬ 
man,  ‘  and  ’tis  a  thousand  pities  that  there  is  cause  for 
them.  There  is  yet  time  for  one  skilful  as  thou  to  out¬ 
strip  the  fleetest  gondola  on  the  canals.’ 

“  ‘  Quick,  lift  thy  anchor,  old  man,  and  depart,— my 
eye  is  sure.  1  know  the  boat.’ 

“  ‘  Poor  Jacopo  !  what  a  curse  is  a  tender  conscience ! 
Thou  hast  been  kind  to  me  in  my  need,  and  if  prayers, 
from  a  sincere  heart,  can  do  thee  service,  thou  shalt  not 
want  them.’ 

“  ‘  Antonio  !’  cried  the  other,  causing  his  boat  to  whirl 
away,  and  then  pausing  an  instant  like  a  man  undecided, 
‘  I  can  stay  no  longer — trust  them  not — they  are  false  as 
fiends — there  is  no  time  to  lose — I  must  away.* 

“  The  fisherman  murmured  an  ejaculation  of  pity,  as 
he  waved  a  hand  in  adieu  ! 

“  ‘  Holy  St  Anthony,  watch  over  my  own  child,  lest 
he  come  to  some  such  miserable  life  !’  he  added,  in  an 
audible  prayer.  *  There  hath  been  good  seed  cast  on  a 
rock  in  that  youth,  for  a  warmer  or  kinder  heart  is  not 
in  man.  That  one,  like  Jacopo,  should  live  by  striking 
the  assassin’s  blow !’ 

“  The  near  approach  of  the  strange  gondola  now  at- 
I  tracted  the  whole  attention  of  the  old  man.  It  came 
swiftly  towards  him,  impelled  by  six  strong  oars,  and  his 
eye  turned  feverishly  in  the  direction  ot  the  fugitive. 
JacofKi,  with  a  readiness  that  necessity  and  long  practice 
rendered  nearly  instinctive,  had  taken  a  direction  which 
blended  his  wake  in  a  line  with  one  of  those  bright  streaks 
that  the  moon  drew  on  the  water,  and  which,  by  dazzling 
I  the  eye,  effectually  concealed  the  objects  within  Its  width. 
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When  the  fisherman  saw  that  the  Bravo  had  disappeared^ 
lie  smiled,  and  seemed  at  case* 

f*  *  Ay,  let  them  come  here,’  he  said ;  *  it  will  give 
Jacopo  more  time.  I  doubt  not  the  poor  fellow  hath 
struck  a  blow,  since  quitting  the  palace,  that  the  council 
will  not  forgive  !  The  sight  of  gold  hath  been  too  strong, 
and  he  hath  offended  those  who  have  so  long  borne  with 
him.  God  forgive  me,  that  I  have  had  communion  with 
such  a  man !  but  when  the  heart  is  heavy,  the  pity  of 
even  a  dog  will  warm  our  feelings.  Few  care  for  me 
now,  or  the  friendship  of  such  as  he  could  never  have 
been  welcome.* 

“  Antonio  ceased,  for  the  gondola  of  the  state  came 
with  a  rushing  noise  to  the  side  of  his  own  boat,  where 
it  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a  backward  sweep  of  the 
oars.  The  water  was  still  in  ebullition,  when  a  form 
passing  into  the  gondola  of  the  fisherman,  the  larger  boat 
shot  away  again,  to  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  feet, 
and  remained  at  rest. 

“  Antonio  witnessed  this  movement  in  silent  curiosity ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  gondoliers  of  the  state  lying  on  their 
oars,  he  glanced  his  eye  again  furtively  in  the  direction 
of  Jacopo,  saw  that  all  was  safe,  and  faced  his  companion 
with  confidence.  The  brightness  of  the  moon  enabled 
him  to  distinguish  the  dress  and  aspect  of  a  barefooted 
Carmelite.  The  latter  seemed  more  confounded  than  his 
companion,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  movement,  and  the  no¬ 
velty  of  his  situation.  Notwithstanding  his  confusion, 
however,  an  evident  look  of  wonder  crossed  his  mortified 
features,  when  he  first  beheld  the  humble  condition,  the 
thin  and  whitened  locks,  and  the  general  air  and  bearing 
of  the  old  man  with  whom  he  now  found  himself. 

“  ‘  Who  art  thou  ?*  escaped  him,  in  the  impulse  of 
surprise. 

“  ‘  Antonio  of  the  Lagunes  !  A  fisherman  that  owes 
much  to  St  Anthony,  for  favours  little  deserved.’ 

“  ‘  And  Avhy  hath  one  like  thee  fallen  beneath  the 
senate’s  displeasure  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  am  honest,  and  ready  to  do  justice  to  others.  If 
that  offend  the  great,  they  are  men  more  to  be  pitied  than 
envied.’ 

“  ‘  The  convicted  are  always  more  disposed  to  believe 
themselves  unfortunate  than  guilty.  The  error  is  fatal, 
and  it  should  be  eradicated  from  the  mind,  lest  it  lead  to 
death.’ 

'  “  ‘  Go  tell  this  to  the  patricians.  They  have  need  of 
plain  counsel,  and  a  warning  from  the  church.* 

“  ‘  My  son,  there  is  pride  and  anger,  and  a  peiwerse 
heart  in  thy  replies.  The  sins  of  the  senators — and,  as 
they  are  men,  they  are  not  without  spot — can  in  no  man¬ 
ner  whiten  thine  own.  Though  an  unjust  sentence  should 
condemn  one  to  punishment,  it  leaves  the  offences  against 
God  in  their  native  deformity.  Men  may  pity  him  who 
liath  Avrongfully  undergone  the  anger  of  the  Avorld,  but 
the  church  Avill  only  pronounce  pardon  on  him  Avho  con- 
lesseth  his  errors,  with  a  sincere  admission  of  their  mag¬ 
nitude.’ 

“  ‘  Have  you  come,  father,  to  shrive  a  penitent  ?* 

“  ‘  Such  is  my  errand.  1  lament  the  occasion,  and  if 
what  I  fear  be  true,  still  more  must  I  regret  that  one  so 
aged  should  have  brought  his  devoted  head  beneath  the 
arm  of  justice.* 

‘‘  Antonio  smiled,  and  again  he  bent  his  eyes  along  that 
dazzling  streak  of  light,  Avhich  had  swallowed  up  the  ! 
gondola  and  the  person  of  the  Bravo. 

**  ‘  bather,*  he  said,  Avhen  a  long  and  earnest  look  was 
ended,  ^  there  can  be  little  harm  in  speaking  truth  to  one 
ot  thy  holy  office.  Fhey  have  told  thee,  there  Avas  a  cri¬ 
minal  here  in  the  Lagunes,  Avho  hath  provoked  the  anger 
of  St  Mark?* 

“  ‘  Thou  art  right.* 

‘‘  *  It  is  not  easy  to  know  Avhen  St  Mark  is  pleased,  or 
Avhen  he  is  not,*  continued  Antonio,  playing  his  line  Avith 
indifference,  ‘  for  the  very  man  he  now  seeks  has  he  long 
tolerated ;  ay,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  doge.  The 


senate  hath  its  reasons  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ignorant,  but  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  soul  of  the 
poor  youth,  and  more  seemly  for  the  republic,  had  it 
turned  a  discouraging  countenance  on  his  deeds  from  the 
first.*  > 

“  *  Thou  speakest  of  another  ! — thou  art  not  then  the 
criminal  they  seek  ?* 

“ '  I  am  a  sinner,  like  all  born  of  woman,  reverend 
Carmelite,  but  my  hand  hath  never  held  any  other  wea- 
j)on  than  the  good  sword  with  Avhich  I  struck  the  infidel. 
'I  Here  was  one  lately  here,  that  I  grieve  to  add,  cannot 
say  this !’ 

“  ‘  And  he  is  gone  ?* 

“  ‘  Father,  you  have  your  eyes,  and  you  can  ansAver 
that  question  for  yourself.  He  is  gone ;  though  he  is  not 
far ;  still  is  he  beyond  the  reach  of  the  swiftest  gondola 
in  Venice,  praised  be  St  Mark  !* 

“  The  Carmelite  bowed  his  head,  where  he  Avas  seated, 
and  his  lips  moved,  either  in  prayer  or  in  thanksgiving. 

“  ‘  Are  you  sorry,  monk,  that  a  sinner  has  escaped  ?* 

I  ‘‘  ‘  Son,  I  rejoice  that  this  bitter  office  hath  passed  from 
I  me,  Avhile  I  mourn  that  there  should  be  a  spirit  so  de¬ 
praved  as  to  require  it.  Let  us  summon  the  servants  of 
the  republic,  and  inform  them  that  their  errand  is  use¬ 
less.’ 

“  ‘  Be  not  of  haste,  good  father.  The  night  is  gentle, 
and  these  hirelings  sleep  on  their  oars,  like  gulls  in  the 
Lagunes.  The  youth  will  have  more  time  for  repent¬ 
ance,  should  he  be  undisturbed.’ 

“  The  Carmelite,  Avho  had  arisen,  instantly  re-seated 
himself,  like  one  actuated  by  a  strong  impulse. 

“  ‘  I  thought  he  had  already  been  far  beyond  pursuit,’ 
he  muttered,  unconsciously  apologizing  for  his  apparent 
haste. 

“  ‘  He  is  over  bold,  and  I  fear  he  will  roAV  back  to  the 
canals,  in  which  case  you  might  meet  nearer  to  the  city 
— or,  there  may  be  more  gondolas  of  the  state  out — in 
short,  father,  thou  wilt  be  more  certain  to  escape  hearing 
the  confession  of  a  Bravo,  by  listening  to  that  of  a  fisher¬ 
man,  Avho  has  long  wanted  an  occasion  to  acknowledge 
his  sins.* 

“  Men  who  ardently  wish  the  same  result,  require  few 
words  to  understand  each  other.  The  Carmelite  took, 
intuitively,  the  meaning  of  his  companion,  and  throwing 
back  his  coavI,  a  movement  that  exposed  the  countenance 
of  father  Anselmo,  he  prepared  to  listen  to  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  old  man. 

“  ‘  Thou  art  a  Christian,  and  one  of  thy  years  hath 
not  to  learn  the  state  of  mind  that  becometh  a  penitent  ;* 
said  the  monk,  when  each  was  ready. 

“  ‘  I  am  a  sinner,  father ;  give  me  counsel  and  absolu¬ 
tion,  that  I  may  have  hope.’ 

“  ‘  Thy  Avill  be  done — thy  prayer’s  heard— approach 
and  kneel.* 

“  Antonio,  Avho  had  fastened  his  line  to  his  seat,  and 
disposed  of  his  net  with  habitual  care,  noAV  crossed  him¬ 
self  devoutly,  and  took  his  station  before  the  Carmelite. 
His  acknoAvledgments  of  error  then  began.  Much  men¬ 
tal  misery  clothed  the  language  and  ideas  of  the  fisherman 
with  a  dignity  that  his  auditor  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  find  in  men  of  his  class.  A  spirit  so  long  chastened 
by  suffering  had  become  elevated  and  noble.  He  related 
his  hopes  for  the  boy,  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
blasted  by  the  unjust  and  selfish  policy  of  the  state,  of 
his  different  efforts  to  procure  the  release  ot  his  grand-* 
son,  and  his  bold  expedients  at  the  regatta,  and  the  fan¬ 
cied  nuptials  with  the  Adriatic.  When  he  had  thus  pre¬ 
pared  the  Carmelite  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  sin¬ 
ful  passions,  which  it  was  noAV  his  duty  to  expose,  he 
spoke  of  those  passions  themselves,  and  of  their  influence 
on  a  mind  that  Avas  ordinarily  at  peace  with  mankind. 
The  tale  was  told  simply  and  without  reserve,  but  in  a 
manner  to  inspire  respect,  and  to  awaken  powerful  sym¬ 
pathy  in  him  Avho  heard  it. 

“  ‘  And  these  feeling!  thou  didst  indulge  against  the 
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honoured  and  powerful  of  Venice  !’  demanded  the  monk, 
affecting  a  severity  he  could  not  feel. 

‘‘  ‘  Before  my  God  do  I  confess  the  sin  !  In  bitterness 
of  heart  I  cursed  them ;  for  to  me  they  seemed  men  with¬ 
out  leeling  for  the  poor,  and  heartless  as  the  marbles  of 
their  own  palaces.* 

‘‘  ‘  Thou  knowest  that  to  be  forgiven,  thou  must  for¬ 
give.  Dost  thou,  at  peace  with  all  of  earth,  forget  this 
wrong,  and  canst  thou,  in  charity  with  thy  fellows,  pray 
to  Him  who  died  for  the  race,  in  behalf  of  those  who 
have  injured  thee?* 

Antonio  bowed  his  head  on  his  naked  breast,  and  he 
seemed  to  commune  with  his  soul. 

“  ‘  Father,’  he  said,  in  a  rebuked  tone,  *  I  hope  I  do.’ 

“  ^  Thou  must  not  trifle  with  thyself  to  thine  own  per¬ 
dition.  There  is  an  eye  in  yon  vault  above  us  which 
pervades  space,  and  which  looks  into  the  inmost  secrets 
of  the  heart.  Canst  thou  pardon  the  error  of  the  x>atri- 
fcians,  in  a  contrite  spirit  for  thine  own  sins  ?* 

‘‘  ‘  Holy  Maria,  pray  for  them,  as  I  now  ask  mercy  in 
their  behalf ! — Father,  they  are  forgiven.’ 

“  ‘  Amen  !* 

The  Carmelite  arose  and  stood  over  the  kneeling 
Antonio,  with  the  whole  of  his  benevolent  countenance 
illuminated  by  the  moon.  Stretching  his  arms  towards 
the  stars,  he  pronounced  the  absolution,  in  a  voice  that 
was  touched  with  pious  fervour.  The  upward  expectant 
'eye,  with  the  withered  lineaments  of  the  fisherman,  and 
the  holy  calm  of  the  monk,  formed  a  picture  of  resigna¬ 
tion  and  hope,  that  angels  would  have  loved  to  witness. 

‘‘  ‘  Amen  I  amen  1’  exclaimed  Antonio,  as  he  arose, 
crossing  himself ;  ‘  St  Anthony  and  the  Virgin  aid  me  to 
keep  these  resolutions !’ 

“  ‘  I  will  not  forget  thee,  my  son,  in  the  offices  of  holy 
church.  Receive  my  benediction,  that  I  may  depart.’ 

Antonio  again  bowed  his  knee,  while  the  Carmelite 
firmly  pronounced  the  words  of  peace.  When  this  last 
office  was  performed,  and  a  decent  interval  of  mutual  but 
silent  prayer  had  passed,  a  signal  was  given  to  summon 
the  gondola  of  the  state.  It  came  rowing  down  with 
great  force,  and  was  instantly  at  their  side.  Two  men 
passed  into  the  boat  of  Antonio,  and  with  officious  zeal 
assisted  the  monk  to  resume  his  place  in  that  of  the  re¬ 
public. 

•  “  ‘  Is  the  penitent  shrived  ?’  half  whispered  one,  seem¬ 
ingly  the  superior  of  the  two. 

“  ‘  Here  is  an  error.  He  thou  seekest  has  escaped. 
This  aged  man  is  a  fisherman  named  Antonio,  and  one 
who  cannot  have  gravely  offended  St  Mark.  The  Bravo 
hath  passed  towards  the  island  of  San  Giorgio,  and  must 
be  sought  elsewhere.’ 

“  The  officer  released  the  person  of  the  monk,  who 
passed  quickly  beneath  the  canopy,  and  he  turned  to  cast 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  features  of  the  fisherman.  The 
rubbing  of  a  rope  was  audible,  and  the  anchor  of  Antonio 
was  lifted  by  a  sudden  jerk.  A  heavy  plashing  of  the 
water  followed,  and  the  two  boats  shot  away  together, 
obedient  to  a  violent  effort  of  the  crew.  The  gondola  of 
the  state  exhibited  its  usual  number  of  gondoliers  bend¬ 
ing  to  their  toil,  with  its  dark  and  hearse-like  canojiy, 
but  that  of  the  fisherman  was  empty ! 

“  The  sweep  of  the  oars  and  the  plunge  of  the  body  of 
Antonio  had  been  blended  in  a  common  wash  of  the 
surge.  When  the  fisherman  came  to  the  surface,  after 
his  fall,'  he  was  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  but  tran¬ 
quil  sheet  of  water.  There  might  have  been  a  glimmer¬ 
ing  of  hope,  as  he  arose  from  the  darkness  of  the  sea  to 
the  bright  beauty  of  that  moon-lit  night.  But  the  sleep¬ 
ing  domes  were  too  far  for  human  strength,  and  the 
gondolas  were  sweeping  madly  towards  the  town.  He 
turned,  and  swimming  feebly,  for  hunger  and  previous 
exertion  had  undermined  his  strength,  he  bent  his  eye 
on  the  dark  spot,  which  he  had  constantly  recognised  as 
the  boat  of  the  Bravo. 

“  Jacopo  had  not  ceased  to  watch  the  interview,  with 


the  utmost  intentness  of  his  faculties.  Favoured  by  po¬ 
sition,  he  could  see  without  being  distinctly  visible.  He 
saw  the  Carmelite  pronouncing  the  absolution,  and  he 
witnessed  the  approach  of  the  larger  boat.  lie  heard  a 
plunge  heavier  than  that  of  falling  oars,  and  he  saw  the 
gondola  of  Antonio  towing  away  empty.  The  crew  of 
the  republic  had  scarcely  swept  the  Lagunes  with  their 
oar-blades,  before  his  own  stirred  the  water. 

“  ‘  Jacojio !— Jacopo  !*  came  fearfully  and  faintly  to  his 
ears. 

“  The  voio43  was  known,  and  the  occasion  thoroughly 
understood.  The  cry  of  distress  was  succeeded  by  the 
rush  of  the  water,  as  it  jiiled  before  the  beak  of  the  Bravo’s 
gondola.  The  sound  of  the  parted  element  was  like  the 
sighing  of  a  breeze.  Ripples  and  bubbles  were  left  be¬ 
hind,  as  the  driven  scud  iloats  past  the  stars,  and  all  those 
muscles  which  had  once  before  that  day  been  so  finely 
develoiied  in  the  race  of  the  gondoliers,  were  now  ex¬ 
panded,  seemingly  in  twofold  volumes.  Energy  and 
skill  were  in  every  stroke,  and  the  dark  spot  came  down 
the  streak  of  light,  like  the  swallow  touching  the  water 
with  its  wing. 

“  ‘  Hither,  Jacopo — thou  steerest  wide  !* 

‘‘  The  beak  of  the  gondola  turned,  and  the  glaring  eyc 
of  the  Bravo  caught  a  glimxise  of  the  fisherman’s  head. 

“  ‘  Quickly,  good  Jacopo, — 1  fail !’ 

“  The  murmuring  of  the  water  again  drowned  the 
stified  words.  The  eft'orts  of  the  oar  were  frenzied,  and 
at  each  stroke  the  light  gondola  appeared  to  rise  from  its 
element. 

“  ‘  Jacojio— -liither — dear  Jacopo  !* 

“  ‘  The  mother  of  God  aid  thee,  fisherman ! — I  come.* 

“  ‘  Jacopo — the  boy ! — the  boy  1’ 

The  water  gurgled  :  an  arm  was  visible  in  the  air, 
and  it  disappeared.  The  gondola  drove  upon  the  spot 
where  the  limb  had  just  been  visible,  and  a  backward 
stroke,  that  caused  the  ashen  blade  to  bend  like  a  reed, 
laid  the  trembling  boat  motionless.  The  furious  action 
threw  the  Lagune  into  ebullition,  but,  when  the  foam 
subsided,  it  lay  calm  as  the  blue  and  peaceful  vault  it  re- 
ilected. 

“  ‘  Antonio  !’ — burst  from  the  lips  of  the  Bravo. 

‘‘  A  frightful  silence  succeeded  the  call.  There  wacJ 
neither  answer  nor  human  form.  Jacopo  compressed 
the  handle  of  his  oar  with  fingers  of  iron,  and  his  own 
breathing  caused  him  to  start.  On  every  side  he  bent  a 
frenzied  eye,  and  on  every  side  he  beheld  the  profound 
repose  of  that  treacherous  element  which  is  so  terrible  in 
its  wrath.  Like  the  human  heart,  it  seemed  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  midnight  view  ; 
but,  like  the  human  heart,  it  kept  its  own  fearful 
secrets.  ” 
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not  implemented— we  do  not  present  faithful  annals  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  mind.  And  yet,  to 
examine  them  in  detail,  would  be  to  play  unjustly  upon 
the  patience  of  our  readers.  !Either  their  subject-matter 
or  their  stupidity  render  them  unpalatable*  Such  books 
have  been  the  pest  of  our  existence  ever  since  we  were  a 
Journal.  Like  the  fair  plague  of  the  witty  rake  of  King 
Charles's  time,  “  there  is  no  living  with  them,  nor  with¬ 
out  them."  At  last  we  have  hit  upon  a  scheme  to  bun¬ 
dle  all  books,  coming  under  the  categories  above-men¬ 
tioned,  into  one  common  receptacle — as  the  beasts,  clean 
and  unclean,  were  into  Noah’s  ark  ;  and  having  them  all 
snugly  enclosed,  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  them,  sum¬ 
marily  and  without  argument,  as  they  do  in  the  small- 
debt  court.  Oh  !  it  was  a  pleasure  to  visit  that  tribunal 
in  worthy  old  MacFarlane’s  time  !  The  moment  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  he  pronounced  decree,  heedless  whether 
the  pleadings  were  concluded  or  not.  He  was,  however, 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  interrupt  the  orators— chiefly 
females.  He  merely  called  a  new  case,  leaving  them  to 
conclude  their  harangues  at  their  leisure.  There  you 
might  hear  a  fair  lady  winding  up  her  argument  as  to 
her  non-liability  to  pay  her  servant’s  wages,  whom  she 
had  kicked  out  of  doors  for  kissing  the  baker’s  boy  when 
he  brought  the  rolls  of  a  morning— a  fishwife  in  mid 
volley  of  vituperation  against  a  prim  powdered  bachelor, 
who  refused  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  barrel  of 
stinking  oysters — a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
beginning  to  address  the  bench  “  at  great  length,"  anent  a 
small  account  of  a  retail  grocer  for  sundry  pounds  of 
dipped  candles,  which  he  alleged  to  have  been  received  in 
part  payment  of  sundry  eloquent  written  pleadings — the 
while  the  officer  of  court  was  ruthlessly  proceeding  to 
call  the  next  case.  Our  decisions  shall  be  equally  prompt 
and  peremptory,  and  as  all  reclaimers  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  made  in  writing,  our  readers  need 
be  in  noways  alarmed  for  their  sense  of  hearing.  We 
call  upon  them  to  admire  the  very  expressive  title  we 
have  selected  for  this  chapter  of  our  critical  department, — 
in  choosing  it,  we  have  been  mainly  influenced  by  the 
consideration,  that  meaning  nothing,  it  pledges  us  to  no 
particular  line  of  discussion. 

First  in  this  week’s  list  stands  Mr  M^Glashan’s  treatise 
on  the  Forms  of  Practice  in  our  Sheriff  Courts.  Its 
merits  would  entitle  it  to  a  long  review  ;  but  what  reader 
of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  would  read  a  long 
review  of  such  a  subject  ?  One  and  all  of  them  want  to 
laugh,  and  the  law  is  no  joke.  Briefly,  then — this  is 
an  excellent  work,  and  one  which  has  been  a  great  desi¬ 
deratum.  The  young  practitioner  will  find  every  knotty 
point  explained,  and  there  is  a  copious  index  to  guide  him 
in  his  search  after  the  oracle.  Mr  M‘Glashan’s  preface 
is  strongly  characterised  by  that  modesty  which  ever  ac¬ 
companies  true  merit. 

Three  sermons  by  the  Rev.  John  Forbes.  Ah  !  little 
did  we  think,  good  John,  what  time  you  and  we  were 
pursuing  our  studies  at  old  St  Andrews,  that  you  were 
to  turn  out  such  a  merciless  ascetic.  The  high  talent 
and  pure  mind  which  even  then  blinked  out  of  you  has 
ripened  into  good  fruit  since ;  yet— with  all  reverence  be 
it  spoken — it  has  a  strong  smack  of  the  crab.  Why  waste 
your  strong  mind  upon  such  a  task  as  denouncing  the 
atrocities  of  Sunday  newspaper  reading  ?  Why  get  into 
such  fits  of  horror  at  an  honest  workman  taking  a  single 
gill — at  least  as  long  as  your  elders  continue  to  smack 
their  lips  over  a  glass  of  their  own  generous  rum-punch  ? 
John !  John  !  We  know  you  too  well,  and  esteem  you 
too  highly,  to  think  you  for  a  moment  one  of  those  whose 
capacious  swallow  could  bolt  a  camel — hunch  and  all ; 
but  you  are  straining  most  desperately  at  the  gnat.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  not  true  that  inebriety  and  profaneness  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  the  land.  There  is  less  of  both  than  there 
was  thirty  years  ago.  There  is  among  the  people  a  more 
manly  power  of  resistance  to  indulgence,  and  a  more  re¬ 
verential  spirit. 


The  second  part  of  “  The  Republic  of  Letters”  we  no¬ 
tice,  in  order  to  repeat  the  commendation  we  bestowed 
upon  the  first ;  and  further,  for  the  amiable  purpose  of 
grumbling  at  the  editor.  Of  four  articles  selected  from 
our  columns,  only  one  is  acknowledged.  We  are  gratified 
by  the  testimony  thus  indirectly  borne  to  our  merits,  but 
would  much  rather  that  it  were  direct. 

A  call  to  the  Holy  Communion,”  deserves  credit  for 
its  good  intentions,  if  for  nothing  else. 


PINE  ARTS. 

The  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second.  Part 
IV.  Edinburgh  ;  Bell  and  Bradfute.  1831. 
Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  Parts 
XVII.,  XVIII.  London;  Charles  Tilt.  Edinburgh; 
Thomas  Ireland,  Jun.  1831. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles 
II.,  contains  four  portraits.  Mrs  Middleton — a  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  insipid,  provoking-looking  creature.  The  drapery 
is  too  artificially  arranged,  and  the  light  too  much  broken, 
without  producing  a  rich  effect.  The  fruits  which  she  holds 
excite  a  disagreeable  impression  that  they  are  about  to  fall. 
— The  Countess  of  Sunderland — a  countenance  of  perfect 
form  and  exquisite  sweetness — a  bosom  where  love  might 
lie  pillowed  and  dream  of  more  mischief — drapery  in  uncon¬ 
strained  massive  folds,  with  a  lustrous  surface — the  dis¬ 
position  of  light  and  shade  in  the  picture  excellent. — Mrs 
Nott — a  beautiful  and  gentle  creature,  whose  name  alone 
has  survived,  bearing  a  strong  family  likeness  to  Lady 
Ossory. — Lady  Bellasys — a  masculine  wanton,  to  whose 
looks  we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves — much  though  they 
have  been  be-praised.  The  drapery  is  gorgeous. 

These  latest  numbers  of  the  Landscape  Illustrations  of 
the  Waverley  Novels  support  the  reputation  which  has 
been  won  for  the  work  by  their  predecessors. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THE  BYSTANDER. 

No.  XVI. 

SITTINGS  IN  THE  COURT  OP  DECORUM. 

Their  honours  the  Judges  being  seated,  the  public 
prosecutor  bowed  respectfully  to  the  Court,  intimated 
that  he  had  a  case  of  considerable  importance  to  submit 
to  their  decision,  and  directed  the  accused  person  to  be 
brought  to  the  bar. 

The  prisoner  was  evidently  a  woman  of  thirty.  Her 
appearance  was  that  of  a  lady,  but  there  was  an  almost 
masculine  expression  of  firmness  and  self-possession  in 
her  countenance.  She  wore  a  man’s  hat,  and  was  dressed 
in  a  green  riding-habit,  the  skirt  of  which  she  kept 
switching  at  intervals  with  a  whip  the  whole  time  of  the 
trial.  On  the  senior  Judge  desiring  her  to  listen  to 
the  indictment  against  her,  she  eyed  him  with  the  utmost 
nonchalance.  There  were  two  counts  : — the  first  charged 
her  with  appearing  at  one  of  Signor  Paganini’s  evening 
concerts  with  a  most  undue  display  of  the  beauties  of  her 
shoulders  and  bosom  ;  the  second,  with  talking  loud  in 
order  to  attract  general  attention  to  her  costume. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Lieut. - ,  of  the  — — 

Dragoons. — He  deponed  that  on  the  evening  libelled 
he  was  at  Signor  Paganini’s  concert.  Was  standing  near 
the  door  of  the  concert-room.  Being  more  than  common 
tall,  saw  over  the  heads  of  those  who  were  standing  before 
and  around  him.  Saw  the  prisoner.  Was  struck  with 
something  peculiar  in  her  dress.  Her  shoulder-blades 
were  quite  uncovered.  In  front  the  exposure  was  almost 
as  great.-— Cross-examined  for  the  prisoner.  Witness 
knows  that  he  is  more  than  common  tall.  Was  reminded 
of  the  fact  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  has  deponed,  by 
an  elderly  gentleman  who  stood  behind  complaining  that 
witness’s  cartouche-box  had  rubbed  the  skin  off  bis  nose. 
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Witness  was  standing  near  the  door  because  he  had  no 
wish  to  penetrate  further.  There  was  a  horrid  squeeze, 
great  heat,  and  other  disagreeables.  Did  not  think  the 
prisoner  looked  enticing.  Would  not  say  that  she  did 
not  mean  to  look  so — but  if  she  did,  she  was  sadly  out. 

jolin - ,  Esq.,  W.  S. — Was  at  Signor  Paganini’s 

I  concert  on  the  evening  libelled.  Witness  is  rather  short 

I  of  stature.  Was  standing  near  the  door,  and  was  com- 

!  pletely  hemmed  in.  Sideways  stood  a  long  dragoon,  in 

{  front  a  tall  lady,  with  a  prodigious  pink  bonnet  surmount- 

1  ed  by  artificial  flowers.  When  pink  bonnet  sat  down,  a 

lady  of  equal  longitude  stood  before  her  with  a  “  bower 
of  sweet  roses”  in  her  dark  locks.  Heard  some  person 
talking  on  the  other  side  of  his  tall  neighbour.  The  talk 
:  was  incessant  during  the  intervals  of  the  music,  and  re- 

f  sembled  more  than  any  thing  else  the  clack  of  a  mill. 

With  prodigious  exertion  witness  managed  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  speaker.  It  was  the  prisoner.  Is  sure  it 
was  she.— Cross-examined  for  the  prisoner.  Witness  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  is  fond  of  poetical  expressions.  Was  once 
reprimanded  from  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session  for 
calling  the  Water  of  Leith  “  the  Heliconian  stream,”  in  a 
law  paper.  The  phrase  was  intended  to  apply  to  the 
portion  of  the  river  below  Canonmills.  Has  taken  no 
poetical  license  in  describing  the  lady’s  eloquence.  Will 
not  say  that  by  the  phrase  “  long  dragoon,”  he  meant  to 
describe  the  last  witness.  Because  the  gentleman  is  still 
in  court. 

- ,  Esq.,  artist. — Was  at  the  concert  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Was  seated  in  a  line  between  the  large  folding  door 
and  the  opposite  window.  Nearer  the  window  than  the 
door.  Prisoner  was  seated  on  the  same  bench.  Nearer 
the  door.  Heard  her  talk  loud  and  eagerly.  Saw  the 
exposure  of  her  person.  Had  his  attention  particularly 
'  drawn  to  it,  from  the  beautiful  contrast  between  the  skin 

j  and  the  black  dress  worn  on  that  occasion  by  the  pri- 

I  soner.  His  profession  led  him  to  notice  all  such  effects. 

•  The  prisoner  was  exciting  much  attention.  The  gentle- 

.  men  were  all  looking  at  her.  The  ladies  were  looking 

i  down.  Some  of  them  were  blushing. — Cross-examined. 

The  prisoner  was  not  looking  much  about  her.  There 
was  nothing  immodest  in  the  expression  of  her  eyes. 

The  public  prosecutor  addressed  the  jury.  They  would 
remark,  that  there  was  no  accusation  of  immodesty  or 
wantonness  in  the  present  case.  The  evidence  only  went 
!  to  establish  against  the  prisoner,  a  charge  of  dressing  and 
speaking  with  the  intention  of  attracting  public  notice, 
and  that  in  a  way  which  was  offensive  to  female  delicacy. 
That  the  prisoner  had  been  born*  without  the  feelings 
1  necessary  to  guard  her  against  such  display,  was  her 
misfortune,  not  her  fault.  Still  precautions  must  be  taken 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  exhibitions,  otherwise 
I  females  of  finer  feelings  would  not  dare  to  appear  in 
j  public.  Those  who  were  not  restrained  by  innate  senti- 
j  ment,  must  be  deterred  by  punishment.  The  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  declined  addressing  the  jury,  who,  without 
quitting  the  box,  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 

The  Judges  conversed  for  some  minutes  apart  in  a  low 
tone,  when  the  senior  turned  towards  the  prisoner.  He 
told  her  it  had  been  suggested,  that,  as  an  appropriate 
)  punishment,  she  ought  to  be  condemned  to  raise  the  body 
j  of  her  gown  to  the  ordinary  standard  of  modest  women, 
by  adding  to  it  a  piece  of  cloth  of  a  different  colour.  This 
Would  at  once  have  obviated  the  inconvenience  of  her  pre¬ 
sent  style  of  dressing,  and  reminded  the  public  of  her 
1  offence.  This,  however,  as  tending  to  attract  notice, 

^  Would,  he  feared,  prove  rather  a  gratification  than  a  pu¬ 
nishment  to  the  prisoner.  He  had  therefore  substituted 
ft  penalty,  which,  however  inadequate  to  her'offence,  would, 
be  knew,  be  keenly  felt  by  herl  The  Court  adjudged 
ber,  for  the  remaining  term  of  her  natural  life,  to  dress 
i  other  TEorLE.  The  prisoner  curtsied  to  the  Court, 

I  ftud  was  removed,  preserving  her  air  of  imperturbable 
■  nonchalance  to  the  last. 

I  A  modestly  but  elegantly  dressed  female,  of  very  juve¬ 


nile  appearance,  was  next  placed  at  the  bar.  Her  face 
was  encircled  by  a  redundancy  of  rich  flaxen  ringlets. 
Her  skin  was  fair  and  transparent,  and  dyed  with  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  rosy  blushes.  She  glanced  timidly  around,  her 
bright  eyes  looking  yet  brighter  through  a  half-formed 
tear.  The  Judges  looked  astonished  and  incredulous ;  a 
buzz  of  half-suppressed  emotion  ran  through  the  specta¬ 
tors,  even  the  prosecutor  seemed  moved.  It  was  a  painful 
task,  he  said,  but  his  duty  must  be  discharged. 

-  S - ,  Esq.— Is  a  pretty  regular  frequenter  of 

the  theatre.  Does  not  remember  to  have  been  a  night 
absent  for  two  years  back.  Was  in  the  stage-box,  on  the 
right  hand  side,  on  Saturday  evening  last.  The  prisoner 
was  in  the  front  row  of  the  second  box  from  that  in  which 
he  was.  On  the  same  side.  His  attention  was  several 
times  attracted  to  her.  Murray  was  in  admirable  fool¬ 
ing,  and  witness  noticed  her  several  times  throw  herself 
back  upon  her  seat,  and,  turning  to  a  lady  behind  her, 
laugh  out  her  remarks  upon  the  acting.  Quite  aloud. 
She  drew  the  attention  of  several  persons  to  her  box,  be¬ 
sides  witness.  On  one  occasion,  as  she  was  looking  at 
the  stage  through  an  opera-glass,  she  caught  the  eye  of 
witness  fixed  upon  her.  She  returned  his  glance  by  fix¬ 
ing  her  large,  bright  eyes  upon  him.  Saw  her  do  the 
same  by  several  other  gentlemen.  She  continued  to  blush, 
laugh,  and  look  round  her  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
Did  not  seem  to  look  at  any  gentleman  more  than  another. 
Looked  most  frequently  at  the  stage.  Witness  turned 
round,  as  he  was  leaving  the  box,  to  take  a  last  look  at 
prisoner.  She  was  conversing  gaily  with  her  party.  Did 
not  seem  to  notice  him.  Seemed  to  be  wholly  engrossed 
by  her  friends. 

The  Court  here  intimated  a  wish  that  the  witness 
should  be  withdriawn  for  a  moment,  which  having  been 
done,  a  short  conversation  ensued  between  the  bench  and 
the  public  prosecutor.  Their  honours  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  evidence  already  heard  entitled  the  prisoner  to  be 
honourably  dismissed  from  the  bar.  The  prosecutor,  with 
nearly  as  much  reluctance  as  he  had  at  first  shown  to  enter 
upon  the  case,  for  his  blood  was  now  up,  acquiesced.  Tlie 
senior  Judge,  turning  to  the  bar,  addressed  the  prisoner. 
The  Court  felt  convinced  that  not  a  shadow  of  blame 
attached  to  her.  The  way  in  which  she  had  expressed 
her^delight  in  the  theatre,  showed  her  pure  even  from 
the  knowledge  of  such  motives  as  had  been  attributed  to 
her.  Long  might  she  preserve  this  happy  ignorance — 
the  chiefest  beauty  of  the  female  mind !  In  passing 
through  the  world,  she  might  again  find  the  evil  and  the 
hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  attributing  to  mo¬ 
tives  of  which  she  had  no  conception  her  acts  “of  virgin 
liberty.”  The  good  and  the  virtuous,  whatever  their  ages, 
would,  however,  recognise  in  her  guileless  simplicity  a 
mind  yet  more  lovely  than  her  body ;  and  their  approba¬ 
tion,  and  the  buoyant  serenity  of  her  own  gentle  mind, 
w'ould  be  amends  enough. 


HERO  AND  LEANDEK. 

From  the  Greek  of  Musccus, 

(Concluded  from  page  ^227.) 

With  virgin  bashfulness,  to  earth  she  turn’d 
Her  beauteous  eyes,— while  fond  Leander  burii’d 
With  ardent  love,  and  all  untired,  I  ween, 

Gazed  on  her  lovely  face  and  gentle  mien. 

At  length  her  rosy  lips  the  silence  broke, 

And  in  soft  accents  the  fair  damsel  spoke. 

While  glowing  blushes  overspread  her  cheek — 

On  such  a  theme  untutor’d  how  to  speak ; 

“  Stranger  !  thy  sweet  persuasive  tongue  could  move 
The*savage  rocks  to  listen  and  to  love ! 

But,  ah  !  who  brought  thee  to  our  Sestian  shore 
Who  taught  thy  pleasant  tongue  such  ample  store 
Of  honey’d  wiles  ? — but  all  for  me  in  vain  ; 

Could  a  lone  stranger  my  affections  gain, 
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.JMy  sire ’t would  anger,  and  my  haughty,  line— 

A  wanderer’s  plighted  hand  could  ne’er  be  mine  ! 
Perchance — an  outcast — here  you  would  abide, 

,Yet  think  how  hard  it  is  fond  love  to  hide! 

To  spiteful  tales  man’s  temper  is  so  prone, 

Whate’er  we  wish  conceal’d  is  soonest  known, 

Put,  ah  !  thy  name  declare — thy  lineage  tell— 

In  what  fair  clime  thy  gentle  kindred  dwell : 

Mine  shall  be  quickly  told  : — renown’d  in  fame, 

II  ERo  of  Sestos  is  my  well-known  name — 

My  home  a  lofty  tower,  whose  bulwarks  sweep 
The  sounding  margin  of  the  broad-waved  deep. 

Where,  with  a  solitary  maid,  I  pass. 

As  ray  harsh  sire  commands,  the  tedious  days. 

No  well-known  face — no  friendly  look  I  see — 

No  sweet  delights  of  maiden  company— 

No  sound  is  heard  my  lonely  heart  to  ease. 

Save  the  wild  moaning  of  the  ocean-breeze. 

That  ever  wails  along  those  melancholy  seas.” 

Thus  having  said,  her  rosy  cheek  she  hid 
lleneath  her  robe,— for  her  mild  spirit  chid 
Her  froward  tongue.  Meanwhile  Leander’s  frame 
Throbb’d  with  the  pangs  of  Cupid’s  shaft  of  flame ; 

But  Love,  who  wounds,  delights  to  soothe  the  smart, — 
And  pour’d  sweet  counsel  in  the  sufferer’s  heart. 
Straight  to  the  timid  maid  the  youth  replies. 

While  all  his  passion  sparkles  in  his  eyes; 

Virgin  !  for  thee  I’ll  dare  the  angry  tide, 

Though  on  its  boiling  surge  no  bark  could  ride  ; 

I  dread  not  the  hoarse  thunders  of  the  sea  ; 

The  waves  1  fear  not — for  they  roll  to  thee  ! 

Oft  at  the  noon  of  night  mine  arm  shall  oar 
The  roughening  stream  from  fair  Abydos’  shore  ; 

Do  thou  but  from  thy  turret-wall  display 
A  guiding  torch — and  1  shall  hail  the  ray. 

And  every  yawning  form  of  danger  brave. 

When  thy  lone  cresset  gleams  o’er  Helle’s  wave. 

That  beam  of  love  shall  guide  me  through  the  dark. 
Like  some  fair  star,  that  gilds  the  gliding  bark,— 
Unheeded  all  the  stormy  signs  that  roll 
Around  the  icy  precincts  of  the  Pole. 

My  wearied  limbs  will  touch  the  Sestian  strand 
In  yon  sweet  bay  that  eyes  the  Asian  land  ; 

But,  dearest,  tend  with  care  the  turret-fire. 

Lest  winds  should  fan  it  till  its  flame  expire. 

And  leave  me  struggling  in  the  blackening  sea, 

Without  that  guardian  ray  to  succour  me. 

L^iandek  is  my  name  :  Abydos’  Avails 
Beheld  my  childhood  :  me  fair  Hero  calls 
Her  chosen  lover.”  The  fair  torch’s  light 
Was  made  the  witness  to  their  mutual  jdight — 

That  she  should  bid  the  nightly  signal  gleam — 

And  he  attempt  the  broadly-rolling  stream. 

And  now  Leander  plunged  into  the  flood, 

IVIarking  the  spot  where  Hero’s  castle  stood. 

Who  Avith  slow  footstep  sought  her  sea-girt  tower. 

And  Avaited,  full  of  hope,  the  love-appointed  hour. 

Noav  dusky-mantled  Eve  in  silence  rose. 

And  eased  the  limbs  of  men  in  sAveet  repose ; 

But  to  lA^ander’s  lids  no  slumber  came. 

Watching  Avith  straining  eye  the  herald-flame. 

Whene’er  arose  the  murky  clouds  of  night. 

The  Avatchful  Hero  shoAv’d  the  turret-light; 

At  that  glad  sight  Leandcr’s  bosom  burn’d 
AVith  tenfold  love,  and  flame  for  flame  return’d  ! 

With  breathless  si»eed  he  cross’d  the  narroAv  plaiu 
That  skirts  the  Avaters  of  the  Grecian  main, — 

And  there  his  manly  spirit  shrunk  aghast 
At  the  mad  fury  of  the  surging  blast. 

For  the  Avild  aarvcs  roll’d  thundering  to  the  shore, 

And  the  high  heavens  re-echoed  to  the  roar  | 


But  soon  the  Avarrior  Avaken’d  in  his  breast. 

And  thus  he  soothed  his  troubled  mind  to  rest ; 

“  Be  still,  my  soul !  thy  frantic  tumult  swage. 

Though  love  press  heavy,  and  the  billoAVS  rage. 

Fear  not,  though  ocean  whelm  my  sinking  fraine-^ 
The  seas  are  Avater,  but  my  heart  is  flame. 

What  I  knoAV  you  not  that  she,  Avhose  sweet  control 
Soothes  the  Avild  transports  of  the  lover’s  soul— 

The  gloAving  Venus,  sprung  from  Grecian  seas. 

And  smiles  the  Avarring  billoAVs  into  peace  ?” 

Thus  having  said,  his  limbs  the  youth  undrest, 

And  round  his  temples  bound  his  glittering  vest ; 

Then,  Avith  his  eyes  fix’d  on  that  glimmering  beam. 
Cleaved,  Avith  strong  arm,  the  fury  of  the  stream, 

And  steer’d  impetuous  through  the  currents  dark. 
Himself  at  once  the  pilot  and  the  bark. 

And  noAv  on  high  did  beauteous  Hero  stand. 

The  flaming  cresset  in  her  rosy  hand. 

And  o’er  her,  when  the  adverse  night-breeze  came, 
With  her  bright  robe  she  screen’d  the  torch’s  flame ; 
'fill  the  tired  youth,  his  dangerous  passage  o’er. 
Reach’d  lovely  Sestos’  bai'k-protecting  shore. 

Fair  Hero  led  him  to  her  turret  home. 

His  long  hair  streaming  with  the  ocean-foam, — 
Bathed  his  fair-moulded  limbs,  relax’d  with  toil, 

And  o’er  him  pour’d  the  rosy- breathing  oil, — 

Then  said,  “  BraA^e  youth  !  thy  spirit  hath  defied 
What  man  ne’er  suffer’d  for  a  mortal  bride  ; 

Thou,  midst  the  tempest-rolling  billoAvs,  strove. 

At  raylcss  night,  to  Avin  a  woman’s  love !” 

*  # 

Again  the  iEgeaii  wave  Leander  bore. 

Ere  morn  returning  to  the  Asian  shore: 

And  oft  that  AvaA^e  the  adventurous  youth  convey’d 
In  nightly  visits  to  his  Sestian  maid. 

Alas  I  that  love  so  true  should  die  so  soon — 

That  human  joys  should  perish  ere  their  noon  I 
’Tavrs  Avinter — Avhen  the  savage  tempests  roam. 

And  lash  the  Avearied  Avaters  into  foam — 

Drive  the  black  clouds — through  gloomy  ether  sweep — 
And  rack,.Avith  eddying  whirls,  the  caverns  of  the  deep; 
The  Avind-beat  tar,  of  wintry  storms  afraid. 

On  the  safe  shore  his  sable  bark  had  laid ; 

But  neither  threatening  cloud  nor  heaving  main. 
Fearless  Leander  !  could  thy  course  restrain  ; 

That  Avell-knoAvn  light  but  gleam’d  along  the  sea, 

And  every  mountain- wave  was  smooth  to  thee ! 

Alone,  in  the  deep  chambers  of  thy  tower. 

Sad  maid  !  thou  shouldst  have  spent  the  wintry  hour^ 
Nor  trusted  thy  fond  lover’s  fragile  life 
To  the  Avinds’  Avarfare  and  the  waters’  strife ; 

But  Love  and  Fate  combined, — and  Hero’s  hand 
Kindled  no  nuptial  light,  but  Death’s  malignant  brand. 

’Twas  night— when  all  the  wintry  blasts  that  roar 
Rush  in  terrific  phalanx  to  the  shore ; 

Dauntless  Leander,  faithful  to  his  love. 

On  the  Avild  bosom  of  the  ocean  strove ; 

VV^ave  hurl’d  him  on  to  Avave — and  deep  to  deep — ■ 
Whelm’d  by  the  waters  in  their  chainless  sAveep ; 

Loud  was  the  thundering  of  the  seas ;  on  high 
The  embattled  tempests  bellowed  through  the  sky — 
With  the  wild  east  the  infuriate  west  engaged. 

Against  the  south  the  giant  north  Avind  raged. 

In  the.  remorseless  currents  of  the  sea 
Leander  struggled  in  wild  agony ; 

And  oft  to  sea-born  Cytherea  pray’d. 

And  Avatery  .Tove,  to  lend  their  suppliant  aid. 

And  to  great  Boreas  his  prayers  prefer r’d : 

But  ah  !  no  pitying  god  or  goddess  heard. 

Love  cannot  change  the  fates  I  and  the  fierce  stornl 
Pour’d  all  its  rage  on  his  defenceless  form ; 
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His  feet  began  to  fail — his  stiffening  hand 
Plied  not  with  ample  strokes  to  gain  the  land— 

His  limbs  no  more  obey’d  his  weak  controiil, 

.^nd  the  wild  waters  rush’d  into  his  soul — 

The  cruel  winds  dash’d  out  the  guiding  light, 

And  his  unbodied  spirit  wing’d  its  flight ! 

Unhappy  Hero,  rack’d  with  countless  fears, 

Watch’d  the  long  night  in  solitude  and  tears  ; — 

And  when  the  early  morn  illumed  the  sky, 

She  scann’d  the  calmer  deep  with  straining  eye, 

If  still,  perchance,  her  lover  might  remain. 

Wandering  uncertain  on  the  pathless  main  : 

But  what  wild  horror  pierced  her  gentle  mind, 

When,  while  her  soul  with  dark  forebodings  pined, 

She  view’d  his  lifeless  corse,  unseam’d  and  torn. 

Beneath  her  turret,  on  the  breakers  borne! 

With  one  wild  shriek  of  agonized  despair. 

She  tore  with  frantic  hand  her  bosom  bare — 

Gazed  on  that  piteous  spectacle  of  death — 

And  leapt  into  the  flood  that  roar’d  beneath  ! 

Beside  her  girlhood’s  love  fair  Hero  sleeps, 

And  o’er  their  youthful  heads  the  same  blue  ocean  sweeps ! 


PAGANINI. 

The  sensation  caused  by  this  extraordinary  individual 
is  so  overwhelming,  that  we  almost  quail  under  the  task 
of  critical  remark.  One  opinion  prevails  of  his  incom¬ 
prehensible  genius.  All  agree  that  he  is  the  most  asto¬ 
nishing  musical  phenomenon  ever  heard.  His  inventions 
are  inscrutable  ;  the  powers  by  which  he  developes  these 
inventions,  unattainable.  Dragonetti,  the  most  talented 
concerto  player  in  Europe,  after  pondering  on  his  perfec¬ 
tions,  pronounced  him  superhuman.  After  hearing  him, 
Mayseder  did  not  draw  a  bow  for  six  months,  and  Spag- 
noletti,  with  outstretched  hands,  cried,  Who’ll  buy  my 
fiddle  ?”  From  the  earliest  records  of  musical  history, 
np  to  the  present  time,  we  have  heard  of  no  parallel  to 
Paganini.  So  much  for  the  past — for  the  future — 

‘‘  Each  year  brings  forth  its  millions  ;  but  how  long 

The  tide  of  generations  shall  roll  on. 

And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countless  throng 

Compose  a  mind  like  thine  ?  Though  all  in  one 
Condensed  their  scatter’d  rays,  they  would  not  form  a 
sun.” 

His  history  is  that  of  a  true  child  of  genius.  Endowed 
l>y  nature  with  talents,  susceptibilities,  and  physical  apti¬ 
tude,  he  has  cultivated  these  powers  with  unwearied 
vigour  and  success.  Not  content  with  mastering  the 
elaborate  compositions  of  others,  he  devoted  his  days  and 
^••ghts  to  the  creation  and  perfecting  of  an  original  system 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  could  dazzle  and  delight,  and 
which  his  former  coequals  could  not  even  divine.  Like 
Caspar  in  the  German  legend,  he  stood  in  the  magic 
eircle ;  and,  in  deflance  of  the  demons  and  tormentors 
that  molest  the  Indefatigable  sons  of  study,  he  accom¬ 
plished  his  purpose.  Every  attempt  to  rival  him  proved 
abortive ;  competition  was  vain  ;  the  mental,  the  opera- 
bve  powers,  the  very  materials  to  work  on,  were  awant- 
In  condescension,  he  threw  down  his  gauntlet  in 
^he  shape  of  compositions,  reduced  to  staves,  bass,  and 
iiotes,  but  no  one  took  it  up.  In  his  works,  he  lias 
feared  up  a  structure  of  music,  which,  while  its  propor¬ 
tions  are  gracelul,  its  ornate  minuticc  are  so  multifarious 
and  intricate,  that  even  to  follow  out  their  ramifleations 

are  exhausted,  and  “  panting  time  toils  after  him  in 

vain,’^ 

.  fame  of  Paganini  had  been  for  several  years  esta- 
ii^hed  in  Italy,  but  in  18*i8  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
^as  so  enthusiastically  received  in  Germany,  that  he  re- 
ttiained  there  for  three  years.  Tempted  by  golden  offers, 


he  came  to  Paris  and  London,  and  now,  to  steal  away 
our  senses  and  money,  he  has  found  his  way  to  Scotland* 
H  is  first  concert  was  given  on  Thursday  evening  last 
week.  The  doors  being  opened,  the  seats  were  instantly 
occupied,  and  in  a  few  minutes  every  corner  and  crevice 
of  the  large  Assembly-room  was  crammed.  The  preli¬ 
minary  performances  were  heard  with  impatience,  and 
when  finished,  every  eye  was  turned  with  eager  curiosity 
to  the  side  entrance  of  the  orchestra,  from  which,  at  last, 
slid  forward  the  slim  attenuated  figure  of  Paganini ! 
His  reception  was  triumphant.  A  few  obeisances  made, 
and  he  commenced  his  celebrated  Concerto  in  flat, 
playing  entirely  from  memory,  without  any  books.  Three 
movements — an  Allajroy  Adagio,  and  JRondo,  were  suc¬ 
cessively  achieved.  Wonder,  admiration,  and  delight, 
j  were  universally  diffused  among  the  audience.  A  bevy 
[  of  dilettanti  sat  near  us.  We  looked  to  them  when  all 
j  was  over,  and  ventured  to  ask  their  opinion,  at  the  same 
j  time  endeavouring  to  collect  our  scattered  senses,  and 
give  utterance  to  one  at  least  of  the  hundred  emotions 
stirring  within  us.  But  we  might  have  spared  ourselves 
the  trouble.  The  deliberative  dicturns  of  opinion  were 
not  forthcoming — our  own  were  suppressed,  and  we  re- 
assumed  our  position,  more  like  “  ducks  in  thunder”  than 
rational  beings.  But  our  readers  are  looking  for  an 
account,  and  we  must  give  it,  as  well  as  our  “  i»erturbed 
spirit”  will  permit. 

The  Concerto  afforded  scope  for  Paganini’s  varied 
powers.  It  abounds  with  arpeggios,  which  his  Avoiider- 
working  bow  swept  over,  with  an  effect  surpassing  con¬ 
ception.  It  is  also  fraught  with  passages  of  double  stops, 
in  strange  positions,  and  unexpected  modulations — har¬ 
monics  in  thirds  and  sixths — rapid  cadenzas,  which  Avere 
played  with  miraculous  precision.  The  composition  is 
in  £  flat,  but  as  the  instrument  is  tuned,  he  plays  it  as 
in  D.  This  partly  may  account  for  the  production  of 
harmonics  in  a  way  never  before  shown.  But  is  it  un¬ 
derstood?  The  Adagio  in  C  minor,  is  a  high-sounding, 
well-wrought- up  movement,  with  bold  flashes  of  har¬ 
mony,  gleaming  over  a  surface  of  smooth  flowing  melody. 
The  Sonata  MiUtaire,  and  the  variations  on  “  Nel  cor 
Piu,”  were  amazingly  clever. 

His  second,  third,  and  fourth  concerts  have  been  all  on 
the  plan  of  the  first — beginning  Avitli  a  concerto — an 
aria  on  one  string — and  a  piece  with  variations.  We 
cannot,  in  our  limited  space,  particularize  all  these.  A 
few  words  on  the  most  striking  must  suffice ;  and  first, 
the  far  renowned  “  one-string  performance.”  The  igno¬ 
ramuses  (the  word  surely  has  a  plural)  say — why  play 
on  one  string  when  two  are  much  better  ?  Such  an  exhi¬ 
bition  is  the  mere  result  of  trick  and  quackery.  Now, 
we  admit  that  Paganini  draws  more  than  his  bow,  in  this 
performance.  We  believe  that  by  this  solitary  corde 
he  has  mainly  contrived  to  fill  his  pockets  ;  but  his  design 
is  not  merely  ad  captandum  vulgus.  It  is  a  fine  illustra¬ 
tion  of  certain  previously  unknown  capabilities  of  the 
violin.  By  keeping  constantly  on  the  covered  string,  he 
preserves,  in  ascending  and  descending  passages,  the  ut¬ 
most  equality  and  purity  of  tone,  such  as  could  not  be 
effected  by  the  usual  mode  of  crossing  the  strings.  This 
was  finely  exemplified  in  the  Preghiera  from  Mosc  in 
Egitto,  which  Avas  executed  with  the  most  perfect  har¬ 
mony  of  colouring  and  unity  of  intellectual  expression* 
The  other  remarkable  features  in  his  playing,  arc  rather 
to  be  hinted  at  than  pointed  out.  The  most  exjierienced 
eye  can  scarcely  folloAv  the  lightning  rapidity  of  his  shift¬ 
ing  and  fingering  ;  or  detect  the  peculiar  bowing  by  Avhich 
he  produces  such  a  variety  of  exquisitely  beautiful  and  sin¬ 
gular  effects.  Nor  can  we  say  more  for  the  harmonics, 
by*^  Avhose  agency  he  surprises  us  Avith  echoes,  imitations 
of  flageolets,  bells,  and  triangles.  His  pizzicato  in¬ 

explicable.  All  these  are  to  be  heai'd  and  wondered  at* 
Miramur  taciti  et  indocti, 

Paganini’s  music  is  well  contrived  to  display  his  powers* 
The  harmony  is  rich  and  massive,  the  instrumentation 
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skilful,  and  the  ‘‘phrases  large  and  melodious.”  He  is 
fond  of  unexpected  crashes,  and  makes  frequent  use  of 
drums,  and,  in  his  playful  movements,  of  bells  and 
triangles.  We  learn  from  his  life,  that  his  fondness  for 
these  simple  effects  is  to  be  traced  to  early  associations. 
“  It  is  said”— we  quote  from  the  “  that  from  five 

years  of  age,  the  sound  of  the  carillon  of  the  churches,  as 
heard  in  Italy,  was  a  great  enjoyment  to  him,  though 
connected  too  with  some  strange  feelings  of  melancholy, 
and  that  he  could  never  hear  the  sound  of  an  organ  with¬ 
out  being  moved  to  tears.” 

But  to  conclude  these  imperfect  and  desultory  remarks 
—Paganini  must  be  heard,  and  heard  again  and  again,  to 
he  fully  appreciated.  He  at  first  confounds — and  then 
charms  and  delight  us.  The  ear  inured  to  the  inimitable 
“  franchezza,  sublimita  e  chiarezza”  of  his  style,  could 
listen  for  hours,  unsatiated  and  enraptured.  The  effect 
of  its  bewildering  quality  on  a  contemporary  was  so 
singular,  as  to  make  him  mistake  the  well-known  seventh 
symphony  of  Haydn  for  Weber’s  overture  to  “  Der 
Freischutz,”  which  he  coolly  informs  the  public,  was 
“  executed  in  a  correct  and  brilliant  style.” 

The  impression  made  by  Paganini  will  not  be  soon  for¬ 
gotten  ;  and  may,  we  hope,  not  be  entirely  lost  here.  Let 
not  even  our  dilettanti  fiddlers,  as  the  contemporary  afore¬ 
said  recommends,  be  afraid  to  imitate  Paganini.  To  at¬ 
tempt  great  difficulties  is  futile,  but  to  imitate,  as  far  as 
execution  goes,  the  expression  of  a  great  player,  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  best  results  to  musical  progress  and  proficiency. 

H. 


THE  EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

“  The  Old  Bachelor,”  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
summer’s  sojourn  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  got  chirrupy  and 
cheerful  over  his  glass  last  night,  and  favoured  us  with 
an  immense  number  of  anecdotes  of  his  younger  days. 
Among  others,  was  an  account  of  a  plot  once  laid  to 
storm  him  into  love  and  matrimony.  A  young  lady  was 
pitched  upon,  and  all  his  friends  bound  themselves  to 
recommend  her  to  his  favourable  notice.  Wherever  he 
went,  whomsoever  he  encountered,  whatsoever  he  did, 
the  cuckoo  song  of  her  beauty,  virtues,  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  was  chanted  in  his  ear.  First  he  felt  satiety — 
then  disgust.  To  this  day,  her  name,  although  he  be¬ 
lieves  her  all  she  was  painted,  acts,  to  use  his  elegant 
but  strong  expression,  as  an  emetic  upon  him.  So  will 
it  fare  with  us  and  Paganini. 

The  morning  after  his  first  concert,  as  we  were 
stretching  and  turning  ourselves  in  bed,  in  rushed  our 
friend  the  Whistler,  frantic  in  the  eloquence  of  his  eulo- 
giiims.  When  we  visited  No.  19,  Waterloo  Place,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  we  found  a  knot  of  eager  critics 
convocated  in  that  most  peaceful  of  earthly  nooks,  the 
Cabinet-Maker’s  sanctum.  We  looked  in  upon  our  apo¬ 
thecary — he  smirked  in  our  face,  and  talked  of  Cremonas. 
We  made  a  long  circuit  to  avoid  Robertson’s  in  Prince’s 
Street.  We  met  our  worthy  pastor  ;  he  had  thrown  the 
hymn-book  aside  for  a  day,  and  was  enditing  a  sonnet  to 
Paganini.  We  sent  for  our  law-agent.  The  moment 
he  entered  our  study — “  I  saw  you  last  night  at”  -" 

“  Stop  and  be - ”  thundered  we. 

But  this  is  not  all.  When  the  season  once  com¬ 
mences,  so  many  having  been  out  of  town,  and  unable 
to  hear  him,  and  a  decent  time  having  elapsed,  invi¬ 
ting  to  a  renewal  of  the  converse,  for  three  good  months 
at  the  least,  in  the  intervals  of  every  deal,  at  each  pause 
of  the  quadrille  or  waltz,  at  the  Promenade,  in  the 
Theatre,  on  the  boards  of  the  Parliament-House,  aud  in 
the  Divan,  it  will  be  “  Paganini,  Paganini — nothing  but 
Paganini.”  We  shall  be  driven  to  fever  frenzy.  In  our 
dreams  shall  we  see  and  feel  him  twisting  his. long  legs 
round  the  small  of  our  back,  and  wreathing  his  willow 
wand  fingers  about  our  throat.  We  shall  be  at  once  his 
violin  tucked  under  his  chin,  his  dark  eye  glaring  down 


upon  us,  and  the  luckless  wight  who  is  fascinated  by  itj 
magic  into  an  eternal  dance,  consisting  of  strange  tum. 
blings,  voltes,  and  somersets.  Madness  !  frenzy  !  oh  for 
the  cool  retreats  of  Morningside! — Paganini,  would  thou 
hadst  never  been  born  ! 

Already  has  the  sorcerer  held  us  in  his  grasp,  and 
kept  us  from  our  duty.  Thinking  only  of  him,  we  have 
neglected  our  own  especial  haunt— the  theatre.  We 
have  been  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  when  we  ought  to 
have  been  in  Shakspeare  Square.  In  vain  has  the  “  Evij 
Eye”  glared — music-fenced,  we  were  proof  to  its  dangers. 
In  vain  has  Mr  Murray  reminded  us  that  his  bill  of  fare 
contained  “  Nothing  Superfluous.”  We  had  “  supped 
full  of” — music,  and  had  no  stomach.  We  must,  how. 
ever,  give  proof  that  we  have  not  altogether  abandoned 
our  old  friends. 

Miss  Jarman’s  performance  of  the  character  assigned 
to  her  in  the  “  Evil  Eye,”  is,  in  our  estimation,  after  her 
Youthful  QueeUy  her  most  successful  effort.  Pritchard’s 
Wellborn — in  a  “  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,”  was 
really  an  excellent  piece  of  acting,  jxnd  he  looked  the  cha¬ 
racter  well.  What  has  become  of  the  “  valance”  which 
used  to  fringe  his  cheeks  ?  “  Assuredly  the  sweet  youth 
is  in  love,  for  the  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  gone 
to  stuff  tennis-balls.”  Power  has  made  a  good  hit  in 
poor  Denham’s  character  of  Dandy  Dinviont,  It  was  a 
severe  trial,  and  does  honour  to  P.’s  judgment  aud  talent 
that  he  has  come  off  so  well. 

Ternan  has  been  performing  a  round  of  high  tragic 
characters,  Shylock,  Sir  Giles  Over-rcach,  Alfred^  Ham-^ 
lety  Machethy  &c.  We  have  said  of  him  already  that  he 
is  a  man  of  talent,  a  good  reader,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
feeling.  We  can  say  no  more.  He  is  an  imitator  of 
other  actors,  not  of  nature.  There  is  a  forced  glare  in 
his  eyes,  a  predetermined  set  in  his  face,  a  searching  after 
startling  readings  in  all  his  speeches.  He  substitutes 
!  a  pleasing  bodily  excitement  of  his  own  for  the  sense  of 
Shakspeare’s  heroes.  He  attempts  to  veil  the  unsiibstaii- 
tiality  of  his  conception  of  a  character,  under  a  multitude 
of  sparkling  points  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Still,  as  a  plausible  emphatic  embodying  of  the  speeches 
which  are  to  be  delivered,  he  serves  to  fill  up  a  play  not 
amiss — and  would  do  so  still  better,  if  we  had  not  all 
of  us  Shakspeare  by  heart. 

Powell  is  a  failure.  He  whines  and  mouths  incessantly. 
He  cannot  “  tell  a  plain  tale  plainly.”  He  lays  as  much 
stress  upon  a  “  How  d’ye  do,”  as  would  serve  for  half-a- 
dozen  tragic  starts.  And  then  these  arms  of  his  .are  ever 
grasping  after  the  sublime.  If  he  were  less  ambitious,  he 
would  be  a  better  actor.  Let  him  amend  this. 

The  line  of  characters  filled  by  Jones,  is  left  entirely 
without  a  representative.  We  have  no  person  to  hold  the 
situation  so  pleasantly  filled  by  Mrs  Pettingall  last  year. 
Why  is  this? 

Injustice  to  the  present  company,  however,  we  must 
admit  that  they  are  all  anxious  to  do  their  best. 
have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the  sedulous  attention 
with  which  they  strive  to  keep  up  the  illusion  by  their 
by-play.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  actors  thus 
honestly  throwing  themselves  out  and  out  into  their  cha¬ 
racters.  More  than  one  of  the  performers  we  have  hi¬ 
therto  seldom  had  occasion  to  notice,  are  ripening  mtn 
something.  We  m.^iy  speak  of  them  again.  Before  lea¬ 
ving  this  subject,  we  may  remark  that  Miss  Atkinson  is 
not  merely  a  talented  singer — which  we  augured  ffo® 
the  first— but  gives  promise  as  an  actress.  Her  Jn/w 
Mannering  was  very  prettily  performed. 

The  Manager,  we  observe,  inclines,  like  the  Londoncis, 
to  take  the  critical  office  upon  himself.  It  strikes  O'* 
forcibly  that  his  morceaux  of  criticism  in  “  the  bills  of  t  c 
day,”  are  more  panegyrical  than  just,  elegant,  or  acute. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  him  that  we  admit  o 
no  interlopers.  Alfred* 
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literary  chitchat  and  varieties. 


I  ft  ji  Mother’s  Conversations,  or  History  rendered  familiar  to 
'  capacities  of  Children,”  by  a  lady,  will  be  published  in  a  few 

j  translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Abrautes  is 
gonounced.  They  are  said  to  contain  many  curious  particulars 
--latinffto  the  fortunes  of  the  lady’s  husband,  Junot,  and  other 
I^tsiners  of  Napoleon. 

A  new  edition  of  “  Four  Years  in  the  West  Indies”  will  shortly 
-ear,  containing  a  full  account  of  the  late  dreadful  hurricanes. 
Sharon  Turner  announces,  “Tlie  Sacred  History  of  the  World, 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge,  attempted  to  be  philosophically 
considered,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.” 
jlrRoss  Cox’s  Account  of  his  Adventures  on  the  Coliunbia  River, 
contains  striking  pictures  of  the  Aborigines  of  that  district,  and 
gome  as  extraordinary  adventures  in  the  person  of  the  narrator  as 
ha?e  been  told  in  those  days. 

Alice  Paulet  is  announced  with  most  thundering  emphasis. 
Sydenham  is  now  a  married  man,  and  enabled  to  make  “  his 
caustic  remarks  upon  scenes  and  characters,  which  would  neces- 
larily  have  been  excluded  from  his  scrutiny  as  a  bachelor.”  Are 
vreto  have  a  green  bag  against  the  ladies  of  famous  Loudon  town 
en  masse  f 

Scottish  Episcopal  Theological  Institute.— The  Trustees  of 
this  lately  endowed  institution  have,  we  understand,  purchased  a 
house  in  Hill  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  library  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  Institute  by  the  venerable  Bishop  Jolly  of  Moray, 
and  also  to  accommodate  the  students  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
attendance  on  the  prelections  of  Bishop  Walker  on  Theology,  and 
of  the  Rev.  Mr  Terrot  on  Biblical  Criticism.  We  learn  that  ar. 
rangements  are  in  progress  for  throwing  open  these  valuable  lec¬ 
tures  to  the  public. 

Edlnburgh. — Paganini  is  this  week’s  theme,  but  the  reader  has 
no  doubt  heard  enough  of  him  already.— St  Luke’s  Club  held  its 
first  meeting  for  the  season  on  Tuesday.  So  many  of  the  members 
were  absent  from  town  that  it  was  but  thinly  attended.  The 
evening  was  spent,  however,  with  much,  though  tranquil,  enjoy- 
I  ment— Roland,  whose  rooms  are  again  beginning  to  fill,  is  bring- 
ing  out  a  practical  treatise  upon  Gymnastics.  The  lithographed 
illustrative  drawings  are  executed  by  Mr  William  Forrester  in  a 
reinarkably  neat  and  precise  style.  The  letterpress  is  by  the 
master  himself.  The  subscriptions  are  filling  up  rapidly— so  much 
so,  that  he  begins  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  following  up 
this  work  on  some  future  occasion  with  a  similar  treatise  on  the 
■  small  and  broad  swords. — We  have  it  rumoured  that  a  letter  is 
forthcoming  from  new  Sir  John  of  Edinburgh  to  old  Sir  John  of 
Eastcheap.  The  confidential  communications  of  these  kindred  souls 
(and  bodies)  must  be  interesting  in  the  highest  degree. — The 
Leith  Philharmonic  Society  celebrate  their  first  public  festival  for 
the  season  on  Wednesday  first. 

Chitchat  from  Glasgow. — The  absorbing  nature  of  politics  is 
such,  that,  like  love,  it  must  have  the  whole  heart,  or  none.  Judge, 
then,  how  glad  the  Glasgow  readers  of  the  Journal  must  be  to  get 
a  breathing  time,  to  turn  to  the  humane  letters.  The  circulation 
of  the  Journal  will  double  itself.  Apropos  of  humanity — in  the 
Scottish  sense — our  chair  of  Roman  literature  is  not  yet  filled. 
Every  one  out  of  the  senatus  says,  that  Carson  is  the  man, — but  it 
is  feared  that  a  casting  vote  will  give  it  to  a  clever,  unmarried 
I  youngster,  as  yet  unknown  to  letters  and  the  world,  (there  are 
!  sundry  fine  girls  in  the  New-Court  of  the  University  yet 
I  husbandless,)  who  is  quite  like  Vapid  in  the  ”  Dramatist,” — 

I  “  Tragedy,  comedy,  prologue,  or  epilogue — I  am  your  man.” 

In  crossing  the  stream  of  promotion,  it  is  sometimes  prudent  to 
,  trust  to  a  Sand.ford.~^A\\  the  commercial  public  expect  a  “  No- 
I  he  ”  decision  as  to  the  Oriental  chair.— Brydson’s  sweet  little 
volume  is  inscribed  to  the  Countess  of  Wemyss.  Has  she  any 
church  patronage  V  In  two  years,  a  kirk  and  a  manse  might  both  j 
bo  adorned  by  so  amiable  a  poet. — Our  Exhibition  of  Painting,  | 
like  every  elegant  pursuit,  languished  in  the  malaria  of  political 
contention,  but  is  now  thronged.  You  have  got  our  Graham  j 
among  you.  His  portraits  are  the  first  in  our  Exhibition.  One 
of  the  venerable  Mrs  Smith,  sen.,  of  Jordanhill,  is  perfect  in  its 
fine  simplicity,  and  that  of  the  excellent  Mr  Denniston  is,  in  more 
''[ays  than  mere  likeness — like  himself — unostentatious,  firm,  dig. 
Oified— yet  challenging  the  utmost  scrutiny,  and  justifying  the 
"warmest  praise.  It  is  to  be  engraved,  and  will  form  one  of  the 
ornaments  in  every  citizen’s  house  who  appreciates  worth  in  the 
original,  and  skill  in  the  semblance.  Graham,  too,  it  is  whisper- 
'‘d,  is  likely  to  be  dispatched  on  a  mission  from  our  princely 
^erchants  to  Majesty’s  self,  to  paint  our  King  for  the  Merchants* 
A  good  bust  of  Henry  Bell  is  in  our  Exhibition,  and  is  a 
tribute  somewhat  tardy  to  the  introducer  of  steam-boats.  Casts 
rom  it  are  freely  subscribed  for. — Signor  Blitz  continues  to  at- 
'•"act  the  most  fashionable  assemblages  at  his  soirei*"*,  and  every 
'^dy  »ays,  especially  the  ladies,  that  he  is  a  i!»*iue  ol  a  lellow. 


Elgin.— The  free  school  of  Anderson’s  Hospital,  (the  Elgin  In* 
stitution  for  the  Education  of  Youth  and  Support  of  Old  Age,) 
was  lately  opened,  when  180  scholars  were  admitted.  A  dome  is 
now  erecting  to  crown  this  handsome  edifice ;  when  completed,  it 
will  add  not  only  to  the  beauty  of  our  good  town,  but  also  to  the 
lovely  view  which  arrests  the  traveller  near  the  pretty  rural  vil¬ 
lage  of  Lhanbryde,  on  the  road  leading  from  Fochabers,  when 
his  eye  catches  the  first  glimpse  of  the  spire  and  cathedral  of 
Elgin. — A  meeting  was  held  some  time  ago,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  steps  towards  the  establishment  of  an  Infant  School  in 
Elgin.  The  venerable  Principal  Baird  preached  a  sermon  in  our 
parish  church,  a  few  days  ago,  in  aid  of  the  General  Assembly’s 
schools,  on  his  return  from  his  annual  philanthropic  excursion  to 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. — Mr  Jolm  Grant,  book« 
seller  here,  has  announced  his  intention  of  publishing,  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  two  views  of  Elgin  Cathedral,  in  its  original  state,  from 
sketches  taken  by  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  an  eminent 
artist.  The  one  presents  a  view  from  the  north  face  of  the  build* 
ing,  and  the  other  of  the  grand  entrance  from  the  west. 

Aberdeen.— The  Rev.  Dr  Black  of  Tarves  has  been  unani¬ 
mously  appointed,  by  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  to  the  vacant  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  Marischal  College, 
Mr  Robertson  having  resigned  the  contest  on  the  evening  previous 
to  the  election. — Mr  William  Rattray,  of  the  Aberdeen  Academy, 
has  intimated  his  intention  of  delivering  three  courses  of  lectures 
on  Chemical  Philosophy,  during  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring.— 
A  Sessional  School,  upon  the  plan  of  Mr  Wood’s  celebrated  esta¬ 
blishment,  has  lately  been  foundedhere,  under  the  superintendenre 
of  Mr  M‘Aulay  from  Edinburgh.  An  Infant  School  has  also  beeu 
erected  in  Prince’s  Street.  Mr  Wilderspin  and  his  daughter  are 
speedily  expected  to  visit  this  city.— Mr  Lewis  Smith  has  an¬ 
nounced  for  publication,  early  in  November,  part  second  of  ”  Ori¬ 
ginal  Songs,”  composed  and  arranged  by  a  lady ;  the  lithography 
of  the  first  part  of  which  reflected  so  much  credit  on  Mr  Samuel 
Leith  of  Bantf. — The  annual  competition  for  Bursaries,  at  King’s 
and  Marischal  Colleges,  takes  place  on  the  last  Monday  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  the  first  sugh  of  “  November  chill,”  will  summon  the 
professors  to  their  lectures,  and  the  students  to  their  nightly 
tasks. — The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  upon  the  state 
of  the  Scottish  Universities,  is  anxiously  looked  for  here.  From 
the  circumstance  of  no  principal  being  yet  elected  to  Marischal 
College,  and  the  appointment  being  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  it 
is  thought  that  the  Commissioners  have  recommended  an  union 
of  our  two  northern  Aim®  Matres. 

The  Literary  Gazette.— The  character  of  this  work,  in  regard 
to  its  criticisms,  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  any  description.  We 
confess  that  we  have  always  felt  less  intolerant  towards  it  than 
the  rest  of  our  brethren.  Its  praise  was  venal,  it  is  true,  and 
absurd,  but  then  it  made  no  pretensions.  We  tolerated  it  in  the 
literary  world  just  as  we  tolerate  certain  persons  in  society— they 
are  indifferent  characters,  it  is  true,  but  amusing,  and  too  well 
known  to  be  dangerous.  When,  however,  creatures  of  this  kind 
become  malicious  as  well  as  dirty,  it  is  high  time  to  kick  them  out 
of  the  room.  In  a  notice  of  Mr  Aitken’s  Cabinet — a  book  whicli 
we  reviewed  some  weeks  back — the  Editor  of  the  J, iter  ary  Qa> 
zette,  or  some  of  his  hacks,  before  entering  at  all  upon  the 
merits  of  the  selection,  as  affording  a  specimen  of  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  turns  round  upon  the  Editor,  and  abuses 
him  in  the  choicest  Billingsgate  for  the  dishonesty  of  his  piiblica- 
tion.  It  is  unjust  to  the  authors  from  whose  works  he  has  madt* 
selections.  Quis  tulerit  Gracchox,  Sfc,  f  This  is  a  good  joke  from 
men  who  earn  their  bread  by  weekly  repetition  of  a  similar 
practice.  Besides,  none  know  better  than  they  that  authors 
are  rather  gratified  than  otherwise  by  acknowledged  excerpts 
from  their  works — botli  as  a  tribute  to  their  merit,  and  a  means 
of  extending  the  knowledge  of  them.  If  this  do  not  satisfy 
the  queasy  consciences  of  these  gentlemen,  we  must  out  with 
the  truth  to  quiet  them — there  is  not  one  tale,  essay,  or  poem, 
of  any  consequence  in  the  volume,  for  the  publication  of  whicli 
Mr  Aitken  has  not  the  express  permission  of  the  author.  Tho 
critic  despatches  the  selection  by  asserting,  that  one  half  of  the 
volume  consists  of  pieces  which  are  “  in  the  memory  or  library 
of  every  lover  of  polite  literature,  ”  while  the  other  half  is  not 
worthy  of  preservation,  “being  bynames  whose  insignificance 
might  iiave  preserved  their  obscurity.”  As  to  the  former  objeefion'^ 
works  like  the  “  Cabinet,”  do  not  address  themselves  to  persons 
who  are  extensively  acquainted  with  literature  and  possessed  of 
libraries.  As  to  the  latter,  we  were  w’ell  aware,  though  we  scarcely 
hoped  to  see  it  so  fraukly  avowed,  that  the  Literary  Gaxette 
estimates  a  work,  not  by  its  internal  merits,  but  by  the  name 
of  the  author.  A  titled  or  a  fashionable  author  finds  it  all  honey, 
— but  mercy  on  the  poor  devil  who  is  without  money  or  influence, 
or  who  chances  to  be  exposed  for  the  moment  to  fashionable  odium. 
We  certainly  have  no  intention  of  allowing  ourselves  to  get  angry 
at  any  thing  so  intellectually  and  morally  insiguificant  as  the  paper 
we  are  speaking  of,  but  we  must  turn  up  our  nose  even  at  a  bug 
whiMi  its  odour  becomes  oftensive,  or  its  bite  teasing.  As  little 
do  we  intend  lo  repeat  the  praise  we  felt  our^elvt'*  culled  upon  to 
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award  to  Mr' Aitken’s  delightful  book.  It  may,  however,  serve  to 
corroborate  our  opinion,  if  we  inform  the  reader,  that  so  accept- 
nble  have  the  previous  volumes  proved  to  the  public,  that  they 
nre  now  not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money, — and  that  they  have  been 
uniformly  named  for  praise, not  only  here,  but  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  present  volume  surpasses  its  predecessors. 

Mr  Alaric  a.  Watts.— The  “Literary  Souvenir,**  edited  by 
thU  gentleman,  has  come  to  hand,  but  too  late  to  be  noticed  this 
week.  The  engravings  are  better  than  any  we  have  yet  seen  in 
the  Annuals  of  this  year.  In  its  literary  contents,  it  at  least 
equals  any  of  them.  ITie  reason  why  vve  have  taken  this  preli¬ 
minary  notice  of  the  work,  is  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off  a 
Mow  which  its  clever  but  waspish  editor  has  seen  fit,  in  the  super- 
iibiindance  of  his  venoin>  to  aim  at  two  of  our  most  esteemed 
friends  through  our  side.  Here  it  is — “  See  Hogg*s  praise  of 
Cunningham  in  the  Kdinhurgh  Literary  Journal,  /tc. ;  and 
Allan’s  praise  of  the  Shepherd  in  the  Athennpum,  No  honest 
Critic,  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  would  wish  to  withhold  a  fair 
proportion  of  praise  from  the  Bard  of  Kilmeny  and  his  friend  ; 
but  it  is  somewhat  too  much  to  find  them  eternally  comparing 
each  other  to  Robert  Burns,  and  sneering  at  all  poets  whose  minds 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould  with  their  own.** 
The  above  is  subjoined  as  a  note  explanatory  of  some  lines  in  a 
poem,  entitled  “  'Lhe  Conversazione,**  which  run  thus  ; 

“  And  Hogg  the  fulsome  praise  returns. 

And,  eulogizing  Robert  Burns, 

Informs  his  friends — he*s  surely  funning  ’em— 

That  Rah  was  nought  to  Allan  Cunningham.** 

In  the  first  place,  Alaric  Attila  (we  beg  his  pardon,  but  the  name 
is  a  good  one)  has  here  misrepresented  the  paragraph  in  the  Li. 
terary  Journal  to  which  he  alludes.  It  occurs  among  the  varieties 
of  No.  142,  and  institutes  a  comparison  between  Burns  and  Cun¬ 
ningham  in  regard  to  their  respective  powers  of  moral  self-com¬ 
mand.  The  palm  is  necessarily  given  to  the  latter,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  lie  has  thence  derived  insisted  upon.  The  writer 
of  that  paragraph  would  have  been  as  reluctant  to  attribute  to 
Cunningham  superiority,  or  .even  equality  of  genius,  as  Allan 
would  have  been  disgusted  at  such  gross  flattery.  In  the  second 
place,  Mr  Watts  accuses  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  of  writing  the 
paragraph  in  question,  with  a  view  to  being  paid  in  kind.  Hogg 
did  not  write  the  parjigraph — his  accuser  could  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  did,  hut  his  own  dirty  suspicions— and  the  man 
who,  without  sufficient  authority,  hazards  an  aspersion  of  this 
kind,  is,  in  our  estimation,  very  little  superior  to  him  who  could 
fabricate  it. 

Theatrical  Gossip.^TXxc.  theJitres  at  present  open  in  London 
are Drury  Lane,  Co  vent  Garden,  Adelphi,  Olympic,  Queen’s, 
Sadler’s  Wells,  Surrey,  Coburg,  New  City,  Pavilion,  Garrick — 
with  some  smaller  establishments. — The  lions  of  Drury  are  this 
week  the  chief  theme  of  conversation.  The  piece  in  which  they 
were  produced  is  remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  its  scenery  and 
meanness  of  its  poetry.  The  beasts  were  tame  enough.  They 
consisted  of  two  elephants,  a  lion  and  lioness,  a  tiger,  a  lama,  two 
or  three  monkeys,  a  pelican,  and  a  brace  of  boa-constrictors. 
Taking  the  averag4*  of  dramatic  talent  now  on  the  boards,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  muster  a  more  efficient  corps.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  they  draw  L.500  per  night.— Young  has  performed  Sir 

Fertinax  MacSycophant  with  great  success  at  Covent  Garden. _ 

Fanny  Kemble’s  tragedy  is  to  be  produced  this  season— much 
altered. — Lord  Leveson  Gower  has  a  tragedy,  not  “  Hernani,”  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  management.— A  new  farce,  “  A  Genius  want**d,” 
iias  been  brought  out — it  affords  Miss  Poole  scope  for  displaying 
her  versatility. — Vestris  and  Liston  are  going  on  successfully  at 
the  Olympic — Beauty  and  the  Beast.  Liston  was  one  of  the 
spectators  in  the  painted  chamber  when  the  King  prorogued  Par¬ 
liament.  The  Chancellor’s  appearance  at  the  coronation  has  been 
compared  to  Liston,  and  his  lordship  is  said  to  have  felt  some 
difficulty  in  retaining  his  gravity  as  he  passed  him. — Monk  Mason 
U  in  Italy  recruiting.  There  is  a  report  that  he  is  on  terms  with 
Taglioni. — A  tragedy,  “  never  before  acted  on  any  stage,”  is  an- 
nounc4‘d  at  home  by  Murray.  It  is  whispered  that  it  is  a  relic  of 

Maturin. — “  Dominique  and  the - ,”  which  was  so  successful 

in  London,  will  appear,  as  soon  as  the  **  Evil  Eye”  is  knocked 

ouU 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

October  22 — 28. 

Sat.  Benyowsky^  A  DivertUement^  The  Picturesque, 

MoN.  Venice  Preserved^  dr  Quy  Mannering, 

Tubs.  Guy  Mannering,  Nothing  Superfluous^  dr  Mosme^tr  Tonson^ 
Wed.  Count  Benyotrsky,  The  Evil  Eye, 

Thurs.  Venice  Preserved,  The  Picturesque,  8f  Cramond  Brig, 

Fri.  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  8f  The  Evil  Eye, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

•‘TfiR  Gift  of  Tongues,**  *f  More  Paganini,”  “Scandal,”  tkc  Ac. 
1$  goon  as  poissible. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature^  Science^  and  the  Arts, 


FRENCH  EVENING  CLASSES. 

R  DE  FIVAS  is  forming  Two  KVENiXr 

CLASSES  for  GENTLEMEN,— one  for  Ri:otnnfrs 
the  other  for  Advanced  Pupils.  ^ 

Other  Classes  and  Private  Tuition,  as  usual. 

6,  Elder  Street,  28th  October,  1831. 


CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY. 

Just  published, 

VOLUME  SEVKNTY-SECONl). 

Price  3s.  fid.  cloth  boards,  or  5s.  royal  boards, 

IIEING 

MEMOIRS 

OP  THE 

EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE. 

By  John  S.  Memes,  LL.D., 

Translator  of  Bourrieniie’s  Napoleon. 

This  Volume,  with  Bourrienne’s  Memoirs,  form  a  complete  Na. 
poleon  Library  ;  affording  the  most  correct  picture  of  Napoleon  and 
his  times.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  most  interesting  piece  of  female 

biography.  - 

Nearly  Ready, 

VOLS.  LXXIIL,  LXXIV., 
Containing  HISTORY  of  the  CIVIL  WARS  in 
IRELAND.  By  W.  C.  Taylor,  Esq.,  A.B.,  of  Trinity  College 

Dublin.  -  ’ 

VOLS.  LXXV.,  LXXVL, 

Embellished  with  upwards  of  100  Coloured  Engravings, 

The  BOOK  of  BUTTERFLIES,  MOTHS,  and 
SPHINXES.  By  Captain  Thomas  Brown,  F.L.S., 
M,R.P.S.,  &c.  In  Two  Volumes. 


List  of  works  already  Publislied  in  CON¬ 
STABLE’S  MISCELLANY.  Price  5s.  fid.  each  Volume, 
Fine  Paper,  5s.,  Royal  Paper,  5s.,  neatly  done  up  in  Cloth, 

Every  Work  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  procured  as  an 
entire  separate  book,  apart  from  the  Miscellany. 

Vols.  I.  11.  HI.  CART.  BASIL  HALL’S  VOY- 

AGES. 

IV.  ADVENTURES  of  BRITISH  SEAMEN  in 

the  Southern  Ocean.  By  Hugh  Murray,  Esq.  F*R.S.F:. 

V.  MEMOIRS  of  LA  ROCHEJAQUELEIN.  With 

a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

VI.  VII.  CONVERTS  from  INFIDELITY.  By 

Andrew  Crichton. 

VIII.  IX.  SYME’S  EMBASSY  to  the  KINGDOM 
of  AVA.  With  a  Narrative  of  the  late  Military  and  Political  Opera 
tions  in  the  Birman  Empire. 

X.  TABLE-TALK;  or,  SELECTIONS  from  the 
ANA. 

XI.  PERILS  and  CAPTIVITY, 

XII.  SELECTIONS  of  the  MOST  REMARK¬ 
ABLE  PHENOMENA  of  NATURE. 

XIIL  XIV.  MARINER’S  ACCOUNTof  theNA- 
TIVES  of  the  TONGA  ISLANDS,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

XV.  XVI.  HISTORY  of  the  REBELLION  in 

SCOTLAND,  in  1745,  1746.  By  Robert  Chambers. 

XVII.  VOYAGES  and  EXCURSIONS  in  CEN¬ 


TRAL  AMERICA.  By  Orlando  W.  Roberts. 

XVIII.  XIX.  The  HISTORICAL  WORKS  of 


FREDERICK  SCHILLER.  From  the  German.  By  Georoe 
Moir,  Esq.  Translator  of  “  Wallenstein.” 

XX.  XXI.  An  HISTORICAL  VIEW  of  the  Man- 
ners.  Customs,  Literature,  <kc.  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  ol  the 
Saxons,  down  to  the  18th  Century,  By  Richard  Thomson. 

XXII.  The  GENERAL  REGISTER  of  Folitics, 
Science,  and  Literature,  for  1827. 

XXIII.  LIFE  of  BURNS.  By  J.  G.  Lockhaki, 

LL.B. 

XXIV.  XXV.  LIFE  of  MARY,  QUEEN  of 

SCOTS.  By  Henry  Glas.sford  Bell,  Esq. 

XXVI.  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY.  Hj 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Wra noham.  - 

XXVII.  XXVIII.  MEMORIALS  of  the  LATE 
WAR. 

XXIX.  XXX.  A  TOUR  in  GERMANY,  in 

1821,  1822.  By  John  Russell,  Esq.  Advocate. 

XXXI.  XXXII.  HISTORY  of  the  REBEL- 

LIONS  in  SCOTLAND,  under  Montrose  and  Others,  from  ,, 
1660.  By  Robert  Chambers,  Author  of  “  The  Rebellion  ot  ITD; 

XXXIII.  XXXIV.  XXXV,  HISTORY  of  tli« 
REVOLUTIONS  in  Europe.  From  the  French  of  C.  VV.  Koch. 

XXXVI.  XXXVII.  A  PEDESTRIAN  JOLK- 
NEY  through  RUSSIA  and  SIBERIAN  TARTARY.  By  fiapum 
John  Dundas  Cochrane,  R.N.  . 

XXXVIII.  narrative  of  a  TOUR  throiign 

NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  and  DENMARK.  Br  Der we.vt  Co.v'VJ^* 


•  / 


